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“THOSE WEEDS ALONG THAT FENCE ROW HAVE JUST GOT TO BE CUT” 











Why tractor owners use 





ETHYL GASOLINE 








Tue conditions under which trac- 
tors are operated make their engines car- 
bon very quickly, and the dirt and dust 
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drawn into the cylinders mix with the 








carbon. 


These deposits so raise the temperature and 
compression of the engine using ordinary gas- 
oline or kerosene, that “knocking” develops, power 
is lost, you have the trouble and expense of clean- 
ing out the cylinders — not to speak of the time 
lost during the tilling season. 


With Ethyl Gasoline carbon and dirt deposits 
become a benefit. Ethyl Gasoline is a “knockless” 
fuel. It burns evenly under all conditions. Con- 
sequently the extra pressure created by the de- 
posits is transformed into extra power. 


With Ethyl Gasoline you can drag more plows 


or other agricultural implements, which means 
more land cultivated at lower cost. 


Ethyl Gasoline was developed by General 
Motors Research Laboratories after eight years 
of research. It makes gasoline engines of all kinds 
perform more efficiently. Use it for your tractor, 
for your truck, for your passenger car. The first 
tankful will convince you of its superiority. 


On sale by responsible oil companies at sta- 
tions which display the emblem “ETHYL” trade- 
mark shown above. 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York — 





_ Ethyl Gasoline means more furrows per day; less cost per acre | 
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Until September, because these plants 


| and grass and then make strong plants. 
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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard. 


A Variety of Jobs That Need to Be Looked After Now 


Nine Timely Orchard and Garden Pointers 


R red spider on the vegetables or shrubbery, dust 
K with fine sulphur. Put it on when they first ap- 
= pear. The red spider is often called rust. Watch 
out for this pest and apply the sulphur as soon as it 
appears. 

2. Dust the tomatoes with a 
mixture of one pound of calcium 
arsenate or arsenate of lead to five 
pounds of hydrated or powdered 
lime to control the green worms 
that get in the fruit. Dust it on 
several times, at intervals of about 
a week. This should give reason- 
ably good control. 


3.. A whole lot of trouble can 
be checked now by spraying peach 
or other trees with a fungicide 
immediately after the harvest is completed.  Self- 
boiled lime-sulphur, or dry-mix sulphur-lime for 
peaches, and Bordeaux for apples, if applied thoroughly 
immediately after the crop is gathered, will destroy lit- 
erally millions of disease spores” 

4. This is a good time of year to set sweet potato 
vines for next year’s seed crop. Cut a piece of vine 
10 to 12 inches or longer and set it by bending”in the 
middle. Plant in new ground or in soil where sweet 
potatoes have not been grown in the past five or six 
years and one will be practically certain of producing 
potatoes that are free of rot. 


5. Prepare a piece of ground for rutabagas and tur- 
nips now. Plow and harrow until a fine seedbed is form- 
ed. Scatter broadcast immediately after breaking the 
ground, a heavy application of well rotted stable ma- 
nure and cut it in with disk harrow. Just before time 
to sow the rutabagas or turnips, put in the drill a heavy 
application of high-grade fertilizer, say 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds per acre. 

6. In planting the fall garden, put in a short row or 
two of endive. It can be sowed this late in the upper 
part of the South, and on into August in the middle 
and lower part. It will be ready to use in 60 t0-70 days 
if sowed on well-prepared rich ground. It does not 
form heads but the leaves are pulled together and tied 
two or three weeks before time to use 
it, This will bleach them. 





L. A. NIVEN 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


strawberry plants than the summer. June and July are 
good months. It is more difficult to get them to live at 
this time, but when this is done a good crop will be 
secured the following year, whereas, if one waits until 
fall or winter to set the plants, it will be the second 
year before a crop of berries is produced. Do not fer- 
tilize-when setting at this time of year but wait until 
early fall, as if fertilizer is used now the result will! be 
to push the weeds and grass too much, and fertilizer 
applied in the fall will do the strawberry plants just 
as well as if applied now. 


Sprouting Irish Potatoes Before Planting 


OW can I sprout Irish potatoes before planting 

them this summer? I want to use some of the 

small potatoes from my spring-grown crop.” 
Use only those potatoes that have been dug long 
enough to dry out somewhat and become more or less 
cured, or have gone through a resting stage. They 
should have been dug at least a month or six weeks 
before planting. To sprout these, spread out in a semi- 
shady, cool place, such as under a big shade tree. Do 
not pile them thick, just one layer. Cover with straw 
three to five inches deep or an inch or two with sand. 
Keep moist by applying water as frequently as needed. 
Ten days to two weeks of this treatment should result 
in sprouting. Plant soon after the sprouts start, pre- 
ferably when from a fourth to a half inch in length. 
If allowed to get much longer they will be too easily 
broken. Plant them on a cloudy day, or early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon, so they will not have 
to be exposed to the sun. Put them down deep in 
fresh, moist soil. 


Length of Time to Mature Vegetables 


OW long does it take the following vegetables 
H to reach the stage of maturity where they are 
ready to use, from time of planting: beets, to- 
matoes, cabbage, and snapbeans?” 
The time will depend on seasons and general condi- 
tions. It will vary considerably, but on an average, 


snapbeans should be ready for use 40 to 50 days from 
time of planting; cabbage, 115 to 135 days; tomatoes, 
100 to 130 days; and beets, 50 to 60 days. 


To Keep Peach Trees Healthy 


WANT to keep my peach orchard in good condi- 
tion. What can I do immediately after harvesting 
in order to leave it in the best possible condition?” 

1. Go over it and cut out all dead, Senet, or 
broken branches and burn them. 

2. Spray with a fungicide, such as self-boiled theais 
sulphur, or the dry-mix sulphur-lime, to kill any disease 
spores that may be present. If there are any signs of 
a late brood of curculio present, add a pound of arse- 
nate of lead to each 50 gallons of the spray mixture to 
get this pest. 

3. Sow a cover crop of cowpeas, if one is not al- 
ready in. 

4. Pick up from the ground, or from the peach trees, 
any mummied or rotten peaches that can be found. 
These harbor millions of disease spores and should by 
all means be destroyed. 


Plant Extra Half Acre of Potatoes 


WEET potato prices may be good next year, or 

they may not, but they make. excellent food for 

both man and animal. It is therefore a good plan 
to produce a surplus of this crop and if they can’t be 
sold at a reasonable price, then feed them to the cows, 
chickens, and hogs. All like them, especially in the 
winter when there is little green stuff available. 


They can be set as late as July to early August, de- 
pending on the location, -and still have plenty time to 
mature. If slips are not available, get some vines 10 
to 12 inches long and set these by bending them in the 
middle and pushing them in the ground. By using vine 
cuttings and putting them in soil where sweet potatoes 
have never been grown before, or within the past five 
or six years, one will be reasonably sure of avoiding 
black rot, which is one of the chief reasons why so 
many potatoes are lost in the winter. By setting vines 
at a late date, heavy yields may not be obtained, but 
worth while yields may be secured. 

Where one hasn’t already set a suffi- 
cient quantity to be sure of having 








7. Keep the strawberry patch free of 
weeds and grass. Unless it is desired 
to let the plants mat the whole row, cut 
off the runners after they have reached 
the point in the middle where one 
wishes to stop them. If the whole row 
is to be allowed to mat with them, at 
least keep weeds and grass pulled out 
until September. If the strawberry 
plants have to fight with weeds and 
grass throughout the summer the quan- 
tity and quality of berries will certainly 
be reduced next year. 

8. Fertilize dewberry plants with ni- 
trate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or 
other fertilizer that is’ high in nitrogen. 

canes that are growing now are 
the ones that will produce the berries 
next season, and if a weakly plant is 
Town poor crops of berries will result. 
To get strong, vigorous stalks, cultivate 
frequently during the summer so as to 

P down all weeds and grass, and fer- 
filize liberally. so as to cause rapid 
gtowth. Cultivation should be kept up 


~ 


cannot fight a constant battle with weeds 


9. There is no better time for setting year. 





“HE LIKES PUMPKIN PIES” 


That’s the way M. Eppard, of Sheppards, Virginia. ype his son’s place in this pic- 
ture. Earl grew the pumpkins himself last year an 
But boys aren’t the only folks who like pumpkin oh 


8 growing a_ still larger crop this . 
How’s the crop on your farm? 


BN 


enough for home use and some for the 
livestock and plenty for seed, an extra 
patch should certainly be put out now 
or within the very near future, 


Maybe baked potatoes alone may get 
tiresome after awhile but with potato 
pie, potato custard, potato pudding, de- 
licious fried potatoes with ham gravy, 
and a dozen other ways of preparing 
them, who doesn’t enjoy sweet potatoes 
all winter? 


From Cabbage Seed to Head in 
2'\4 Months 


AM going to plant cabbage seed 
in hills in the row early in August; 
will thin to one plant and let re- 
maining plant grow. When should 
these be headed and ready for use?” 
If some of the early-maturing, sharp- 
headed varieties are planted they will 
head by October 5 to 10. Succes- 
sion, Flat Dutch and other slower 
growing flat heads should be ready by 
October 15 to 25. A great deal depends 
on fertility of soil, condition of — 
er, etc., but generally speaking, 2% to 3 


months from seed to head is correct. 
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WHAT PRICE FOR COTTON OF 1927 CROP? 


HE prices which the 1927 crop of cotton will 
bring will depend largely on the size of the 1927 
crop, and the size of that crop will depend largely 
on the weather. With such an uncertain factor as the 
weather, on which to base a conclusion, any forecast of 

prices is of little value, but given the size of the 1927 

crop, then the amount of cotton on hand from previous 

crops may become an important factor in determining 
the price which the 1927 crop will bring. 

In the first ten months of the present cotton year— 
August 1, 1926, to May 31, 1927—the exports of Amer- 
ican cotton were 10,312,637 bales or 2,870,322 bales 
more than for the same period of the previous year. 
The cotton consumed in the United States during this 
same period was 5,970,844 bales, or nearly 500,000 bales 
more than for the same period of the previous cotton 
year. That is, the total consumption in the United 
States, plus the total exports for the first ten months 
of the present year amount to 16,282,637 bales, or 
3,365,664 bales more than for the same ten months of 
the previous year. With two months’ (June and July) 
consumption and exports to add, it will readily be seen 
that the demand for American cotton this year has been 
very large. This is partly due to the lower prices and 
partly to the better economic conditions of the rest of 
the world and its ability to take larger exports of our 
cotton, and still further due to the fact that the 1926 
crop of other countries was over 1,500,000 bales short of 
the year before. It is true that the amount of cotton in 
consuming establishments in the United was 345,545 
bales more at the end of June this year than last, and 
it is also true that there is more American cotton in 
foreign countries than at the same time last year, but 
the actual consumption has also been very much great- 
er. For instance, the consumption of cotton in the 
United States in May was 633,024 bales, or 116,648 
bales more than for May, 1926. 

The question is asked, Why such a large increase in 
our exports this year over last? There are several 
réasons. The price being low, more is consumed and 
the reserve stocks are increased, but there is still an- 
other reason. While we produced nearly 2,000,000 
bales more cotton in this country in 1926 than in 1925, 
the latest estimates of world’s production, including 
the United States, are only 300,000 hales more in 1926 
than in 1925. It, therefore, became necessary, if for- 
eign countries were to use more cotton than the year 
-before, or if they were to increase their reserve stocks 
that they come to the United States to get it, for the 
test of the world produced 1,500,000 bales less than the 
year before. 

It has been suggested that if reserve stocks in foreign 
countries are greatly increased this condition will lessen 
the demand for the 1927 crop of American cotton. But 
it must be remembered that it requires about 55 per 
cent of the increased exports during the first 10 months 
of this year to make up for the shortage in production 
in other countries in 1926. This only leaves 1,296,627 
bales of the increased exports to take care of the in- 
creased foreign consumption and any increase in 
foreign reserve stocks. But after all these allow- 
ances are made there will still be a probable carry-over 
of American cotton on July 31, 1927, of 6,500,000 bales 
Of this, 4,000,000 are needed to supply the needs for 
August, September and October, or until the new crop 
comes on the markets in quantity, 

If next year’s consumption be 16,000,000 bales of 
American cotton, then thére is only needed from the 
1927 crop about 13,500,000 bales to supply the world’s 
needs. This means that if our estimates of the acreage 
are approximately correct, that an average yield of 155 
pounds per acre will supply all the American cotton 
needed from the 1927 crop. 

There is little evidence in present. conditions to lead 
anyone to believe that the 1927 yield will be as low as 
155 pounds per acre. Of course, wet weather and boll 
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weevils may easily reduce the yields to 155 pounds per 
acre, but unless such occurs, recent prices have been 
higher than supply and demand justify. In other words, 
the bullish effects of the drouth in West Texas and the 
disasters in the Mississippi Valley have been exag- 
gerated. 

_If much over 14,000,000 bales of cotton is produced, 
there is little hope for satisfactory prices for the crop 
of 1927, but if much less than 14,000,000 bales is pro- 
duced, prices should range considerably higher than 
even the. present levels. 


“AH, THAT’S MY FRIEND VETCH!” 
D steers M. J. Funchess, better known to his 


students as “Facts,” was showing us over the 
experimental plots of the Experiment Station at 
Auburn. At the particular moment we were observing 
a series of corn plots all of which had been planted the 
first week in April and had received exactly the same 
amount of potash and phosphate fertilizers but the 
* amounts and kinds of nitrogen fertilizers had been 
varied. 

The first plot with no nitrogen fertilizer whatever 
was small and yellowish; the next plot, getting 100 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre was green and making 
good growth; the third, with 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda per acre, looked fine, maybe a little better than 
the second plot. 

While we were still comparing the first three plots 
the others in the party had moved up to the next plot. 
“That’s tosseling,” exclaimed one of the men very 
suddenly. 

“Ah,” said Director Funchess, coming up with a 
smile that reached all over his face, “that’s my friend, 
Vetch.” 

Then he added: “All the nitrogen this plot got was 
from the crop of vetch turned under early in the 
spring.” Sure enough, the vetch plot was silking and 
tasseling right along. Not only was it fully as good 
as the plot getting 200 pounds of nitrogen, but it was 
also earlier. That wasn’t the last time, either, that 
Director Funchess took opportunity to show us the 
work of “his friend, Vetch.” We saw other corn plots 
getting as their nitrogen, five tons of manure per acre, 
300 pounds nitrate of soda, or vetch turned under early 
in the spring. The corn on the vetch land was ahead 
of either of the other two. We saw plots that have 
been in cotton continuously for the last thirty-two 
years, both getting 160 pounds each of acid phosphate 
and kainit, and one of them sowed to vetch each fall 
with an added application of 400 pounds acid phosphate 
per acre. The “no vetch” plot has averaged less than 
half the lint cotton from the plot getting vetch. 

Il 

“We've been growing four, five, six, seven, and eight 
times as much vetch as we needed,” Director Funchess 
told us while we were observing the many vetch experi- 
ments that are being carried out. “Don’t worry about 
how much vetch you’ve got or whether you've got 
enough. When you can cut fifteen pounds of green 
vetch from a plot ten feet by ten feet, turn it under. 
You have a plenty. Where we wait to get such an 
enormous growth, the crop is hard to turn under and 
it throws us late planting cotton or corn or whatever 
crop is to follow.” 

In a series of cotton. plots we saw his statements 
proved quite clearly. All cotton had received the same 
amounts of potash and acid phosphate. Then came the 
interesting part. One plot had gotten 300 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, one had had vetch turned under March 
7, a third had had vetch turned three weeks later, with 
a growth of vetch twice as heavy as that on the second 
plot. Cotton on the nitrate plot and the early-turned 
vetch plot was making good growth, had good size, 
and was fruiting rapidly. But on the third plot the 
late-turned vetch had cut the growth to less than half 
that of the other two plots, despite the fact that twice 
as much vetch had been turned under. The cotton had 
good color and may come on later and make a good 
crop, but the fact still remained that it was late, and 
much more likely to get caught by the boll weevil. 

Ill 


Those who attend the Farmers’ School at Auburn 
the first week in August, will have an opportunity to 
see for themselves what this friend, Vetch, is doing at 
the Alabama Experiment Station, and will do for every 
Alabama farmer who gives it a chance. The cost of 
the week’s stay in Auburn will be well repaid in what 
can be learned front these experimental plots and 
demonstrations alone. For those who cannot attend 


the Farmers’ School, it’s not too early now to begin 


making plans for turning under your nitrogen next 


spring instead of hauling it from the railroad station, 4 


“Blessed are those who not having seen, have yet be- 
lieved.” 


Director Funchess’ “my’ friend, Vetch,” is ready to 
make friends with every farmer who will give it an 
opportunity. 


YELLOW CORN BETTER THAN WHITE 


LTHOUGH farmers for many years have be- 
lieved that yellow corn was better than white 
corn for feeding purposes, the South as a whole 

has maintained a strong preference for white corn. The 
reason for this preference for white corn is that it 
makes a more desirable or popular grade of cornmeal 
for human consumption. 

As said, farmers have for many years maintained 
that yellow corn is a “stronger” feed than white corn. 
In recent years, since the discovery of the new food 
elements known as vitamines, there has been developed 
pretty positive proof of the correctness of the farmers’ 
belief in the superior feeding value of yellow over white 
corn. If it be true that yellow corn contains more of 
the vitamine “A,” and is therefore a better feed than 
white corn for livestock, when fed with other feeds 
deficient in this vitamine, it follows that it is also a 
better food for humans. This is of more importance 
to the South than some seem to think, for the human 
consumption of corn is quite large in the South, per- 
haps larger than in any other section of this country. 

Of course, if the rations of either humans or farm 
livestock have sufficient variety, or contain other feeds 
rich in vitamine “A,” the deficiency of white corn is 
made up and it gives as satisfactory results as yellow 
corn; but since our rations for neither are always made 
up with the intelligence and care necessary, the feed- 
ing of white corn instead of yellow may mean a defect 
that will result seriously on the growth and develop- 
ment of the animals fed. 

The prejudice against yellow corn for human con- 
sumption should rapidly give way before the facts 
which science has developed. We can no longer rea- 
sonably maintain our preference for white corn in the 
face of the positive proof that it is deficient in one 
of the essential food elements for growth and devel- 
opment. There is, however, a practical obstacle to a 
general adoption of yellow varieties in the South. The 
past preference for white corn accounts for the fact 
that much more attention has been given to the im- 
provement of the white varieties than to yellow va- 
rieties. The result is that we have many more excel- 
lent yielding varieties of white corn than we have of 
yellow. In other words, it is not so easy to find or 
select a high yielding variety of yellow corn adapted 
to our conditions as it is to find a white variety. 


With the superiority of yellow corn over white for 
feeding, now proved, our corn breeders and experi- 
ment stations should devote special attention to the 
further improvement of our best yielding varieties of 
yellow corn. 

In another column we print a summary of the con- 
clusion based on trials by the Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion, comparing White and Yellow Corn for Growing 
and Fattening Swine and for Brood Sows, in whick 
the superiority of yellow corn is clearly shown. 


TWO KINDS OF DEBT 


HERE are really two kinds of debt—(1) con- 
sumptive debt and (2) productive debt. 

Sometimes debt for a productive purpose is an 
advantage. That is to say, if a man has such business 
capacity and opportunity that after getting money for 
6 or 8 per cent, he will invest it—not spend it but invest 
it—and invest it so productively as to make it earn 10 
or 12 per cent, such a productive debt becomes a posi- 
tive asset to a man. And there are some people who 
are so much afraid of all debt that they make no dis- 
tinction between a productive expenditure of this kind 
and the ordinary sort of consumptive expenditure—that 
is to say, an expenditure which consumes the money 
spent on it without producing wealth with which to 
pay itself off. A failure to distinguish between con- 
sumptive and productive purchases—between money. we 
spend and money we invest—is one of the greatest 
weaknesses of Southern farmers. Still_for every ten 
people who are too much afraid of productive debt, 
there are five hundred who are not enough afraid of 
consumptive debt; consequently a general wholesale 
warning against the perils of debt is hardly ever out 
of place. 
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Y DEAR Boy:— 
M Once again an American farm boy has dis- 
tinguished himself. 

Of course, it goes without saying that the American 
farm boy who has just won applause from all lands and 
the seven seas is Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. And for most of us, the 
way young Lindbergh behaved 
after he did his great deed won 
our admiration quite as much as 
did the deed itself. His modesty, 
courtesy, and self-control did cred- 
it not only to-farm mothers and 
fathers who train such boys, but 
reflected credit on our entire 
nation. 


The particular thing I wish to say about Charles 
Lindbergh right now, however,. is this: While he was 
in France and England, thousands of glasses of cham- 





CLARENCE POE 


pagne, liquors, and other intoxicants were raised in 


drinking toasts to his success, but he himself drank 
nothing but water. He would lift the champagne glass 
to his lips to be courteous, but would then put it down 
untasted. At one famous French hotel, water was not 
usually served with meals at all, but Charles Lindbergh 
sent the waiters scurrying to find him some! 

No doubt, too, the fine body, the vigorous health, and 
the amazing nerve of Charles Lindbergh that carried 
him through his great adventure has a very definite 
connection with the facts just mentioned. 


All of this, my dear boy, has led mie to think that I'd 
like for us to have a little talk—a little friendly, 
brotherly talk—about whether it pays to start “taking 
a drink.” 

It ought not to be necessary for anybody anywhere 
in America to talk on this subject either to boys or 
men, but unfortunately it is. We have our prohibition 
law, but we also have men who violate that law and 
from whom one can get whiskey. Consequently, I 
know that sometime or other you are going to.find 
yourself face to face with the big question I now wish 
to discuss with you—the question as to whether you 
will or will not keep absolutely free from liquor. 

Now I am not going to lecture you, and I am not 
going to say a word about drinking being an “awful 
sin” or anything of the sort. We are just going to talk 
about it as a business matter and find out whether it 
pays. That’s all. 

Ill 

Now my conviction from a good deal of observation 
and study is that it doesn’t pay, and I am going to tell 
you the reason why. If your drinking were simply a 
Soyish prank I shouldn’t have a thing to say about it, 
because I know that while you may play rough prac- 
tical jokes and may take dare-devil risks now and then, 
that’s just the boy in you, and you are going to come 
out all right. ’ 

What I want to say about this drinking business, 
however, is that it is a very different matter from these 
pranks and feats and jokes in which a boy may natural- 
ly and healthfully “let off steam.” They may not leave 
you any the worse, but drinking and immorality will. 

A great danger is that if you begin drinking at all, 
you can’t keep from drinking immoderately. You are 
young yet, but you have seen enough to know that. “I 
can abstain,” said old Samuel Johnson, “but I can’t be 
temperate.”” Start drinking at all and there are all 
kinds of chances that you will wind up as a common, 
bloated, worthless drunkard—the sort of man, as Uncle 
Remus says, who is “not -fitten to stop a gully with.” 


But what I should especially like for you to remem- 
ber is that even if you should be able to drink only 


| — moderately, you will not live so long, you will not be 


$0 healthy, nor will you be so happy, as you will be if 
you don’t drink at all. 
IV 

In other words, no matter whether drinking is a sin 
or not, you want to live out a good long life, and you 
want a healthy body, a steady nerve, and a clear brain; 
afd you can’t expect these if you drink even moderately. 

Take the matter of length of life. The life insurance 


"companies have been keeping careful records of thou- 


fands and thousands of men (beginning away back years 
and years before you were born) to find out just how 
drinking affects a man’s health and length of life. It 
toncerns their business, you know. Well, when they 
began these records, they started out with the idea that 

tan was actually helped by using some whiskey— 


+ that was the belief a long time ago—and it was on this 


“ee 


é Mockingbirds singing in the moonlight. ® 
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"x Siccess Talk for Farm Boys 


Does It Pay to Start “Taking a Drink’? 


By CLARENCE POE= 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


theory in England some sixty years ago that they tried 
to make a man named Robert Warren pay a higher 
premium, a higher rate per year on his life insurance, 
just because he was a teetotaler. So Warren started 
a society which has kept track of thousands and thou- 
sands of English insurance cases for over forty years; 
and what do you suppose-the results show? They show 
that the death rate is over a third higher for moderate 
drinkers than for total abstainers. 


In other words, in any given year, four men die - 


among the drinkers for every three who die among an 
equal number of abstainers. Of 100 drinkers that the life 
insurance companies count on as probable deaths in a 
year, 94 of the 100 come right up to the scratch and 
die—only 6 per cent disappoint probabilities by living 
on. But of every 100 expected deaths in a year among 
people who don’t drink at all, only 71 of the 100 tee- 
totalers actually die while 29 keep on living. Seventy- 
one deaths among abstainers to ninety-four among 
drinkers! That's the record. 

Again, it has been proved that of every 100 persons 
thirty years old who drink, only 44 of the 100 will live 
to be seventy; but if you take 100 thirty-year-old per- 
sons who don’t drink, 55 of the 100 will live to be 
seventy. 

Isn’t it worth something to you (even if drinking 
paid in other ways, as it doesn’t) to have a 25 per cent 
better chance to live out your “three score years and 
ten”? And the records show that you have this 25 per 
cent better chance by not drinking. 

Vv 


These figures are based on English experience, but 


“the figures for America sound the same sort of warn- 


ing. In a public address sometime ago I heard Capt. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, the famous Spanish-Amer- 
ican War hero, give the results of our American sta- 
tistics. Among other things he pointed out that if you 
don’t drink, the prospect of life when you are twenty 
years old is for forty-four more years of living, while 
the average drinking man aged twenty may expect only 
thirty-one years more of life. This shows that drink- 
ing reduces the average “expectancy of life” by thir- 
teen years besides making even the shortened life more 
miserable and less useful than it would otherwise have 
been. 

Or take the evidence of Mr. Edward A. Wood, a 
practical insurance manager, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
some years ago summarized statistics about the men 
who have such diseased bodies, weakened nerves, etc., 
that they can’t get life insurance at all. The figures 
show, he reported, that of the men rejected by insur- 
ance companies as “dangerous risks,’ 40 per cent— 
nearly half—are “for causes connected with alcohol.” 

Vi 

There is one more very important reason why I hope 
you will not drink. That is because it is against the 
law. We need to develop and encourage among all our 
people more serious regard and respect for law. 

Every man in this country before he casts a ballot 
takes an oath that he will obey, observe, and maintain 





“COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST” 


HIS list of country things he loves most 
comes from a Mississippi reader :— 


The delicate silver and green of beach trees early in 
the spring. 

The exquisitely dainty red blossoms of the maples } 
against the blue April sky. 

Baby calves, with inquiring eyes and moist noses. 

Hydrangea blossoms gleaming among the trees along 
the bayou. 

The sun-warmed smell of a field of corn, with crim- 
son and white silks drooping from the long green ears. 


1 The sweeping deluge of a good hard rain when the 
crops need it. 

The late afternoon chill of the rock-bottomed pool 
on the bayou where-we go in swimming. 

The cry of a bullbat late in the evening. 

The fresh, dewy expectancy that quivers in the air 
after midnight and heralds the approach of dawn. 

The sound of a distant mowing machine. 

A field of sweet potatoes with big cracks under thé 
frost-touched leaves. 

The sassafras and sumac hedge on the ed of the 
ot4 “Natchez Trace” that turns color so early in the 
ali. 











The first flock of wild geese flying southward. 
J. I. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Jefferson County, Mise. 
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the laws of his state and nation. To a man of con- 
science, that oath is sacred. He may wish the law were 
different, and he may even use every ounce of his in- 
fluence to get the law changed. That is a privilege 
every American citizen possesses. Nevertheless, so long 
as it is the law, he is in honor bound to observe ft. 


Many a straight, clean, worthy boy has thought, “Oh, 
well, I can have a little sport by taking a drink ille- 
gally, but it will stop right there’—and the next scene 
has found him in a court-room polluting his very soul 
by swearing to a lie in order to “protect” the law- 
breakers with whom he had dealings. And the same 
boy perhaps finds himself led on and on until he be- 
comes one of a desperate gang that goes the way of 
drunkenness, fighting, and robbery itself, down to the 
very doors of a prison-house. I shudder and shrink 
from even using these words in talking to as fine a boy 
as I know you are today. Still I am only showing you 
what many a once noble lad has found at the end of 
this road. ; 


My purpose is to beg you not to start on that road 
at all. The boy who shuns its beginning will never 
have cause to shudder at its ending. 


Vil 


There’s no use for me to discuss this subject further 
with you. The whole story is that I want you and 
every other farm boy to live out a tong, healthy, happy 
life; and I want you to be a success as a farmer or a 
business man or a professional man, whichever you 
become, and I know the chances are against your hav- 
ing either a long life or a successful life if you drink. 
You want to stay in the class of sober, healthy, success- 
ful young men. 

Of course, it will take some spunk to keep you in 
this class sometimes. You may get caught in a fix now 
and then when other boys are drinking and beg you to 
drink and it will take more genuine spunk for you to 
be man enough to say “No” than it takes to ride a 
bucking horse or swim a raging river. 


But if you will make up your mind, dead sure, that 
you are going to “stick to your stickums” and shake 
hands with me on this proposition, I am sure I can 
trust you to show a real man’s spunk and moral cour- 
age—the highest sort of courage—when you need it. 


Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 


“The First Autumnal Coloring” 


HAT’S the first autumnal coloring, the first 
plant to remind us by its brilliance that fall is 
on the way.” 


So said our friend as our horses cantered along a 
shady road alongside which grew masses of Virginia 
creeper, its leaves half-scarlet even in late June. Later 
in the season, it will look like a torch of flame as it 
climbs some wayside tree or adds a touch of half-mel- 
ancholy beauty to some desolate chimney, long since 
widowed from the home it once warmed and cheered. 


WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


MONG my favorite books of biography are Frank 
Harris’s Contemporary Portraits, Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, Ernest Renan’s Life of Jesus, and 

George Trowbridge’s Life of -—Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The autobiographies of Franklin and Cellini are also 
very interesting. The personalities in all these books 
are real, and we live and feel and love with them as we 
read.—Martin L. Milligan, Collin County, Tex s. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


NE of the things we need in this restless age when 

people want so many things not essential to hap- 

piness is a good investment in moral courage. 
When we are tempted to plunge with a life of extrava- 
gance and spend more than our income, it is good to 
have the moral courage to “put on the brakes.” To be 
satisfied with such things as we have may require moral 
courage but to have so many things we cannot afford 
to have is dangerous in the end. Diogenes lived in a 
tub and all he asked of kings was “that they stay out 
of his sunshine.” A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things he possesseth. It requires moral 
courage to be an honest man and live in the midst of a 
generation whose temptation is to spend more than they 
have, more than they can produce, and then some more. 
Better not have so many things than have so many 
Le we have not paid for, and cannot pay for.—Rev. 



































A. Brown, D.D 
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Green Grazing Valuable for Hogs 


N THE dry-lot feeding of hogs, the following feeds 
afe commonly used: white corn, oats, tankage, fish 
meal, gluten feed, linseed meal, and skimmilk. 

These feeds are all more or less deficient in vitamine A. 
Growing pigs may not require as large quantities of 
vitamine A as some other animals, 
but there is ample proof that they 
require more of this vitamine than 
the above mentioned dry-lot feeds 
contain. Good green pastures sup- 
ply this vitamine, as do many other 
feeds, and this is no doubt one 
reason why pasture is so valuable 
for growing and fattening swine, 
brood sows, etc. It is‘also a reason 
why leafy legume hays are so im- 
portant in the rations of swine 















TAIT BUTLER 
when they have no green grazing. Small quantities of 
alfalfa meal will also supply the deficiency, as would 
probably meal made from any other good legume hay. 

Yellow corn, used instead of white corn will also 
supply the deficiency in vitamine A, which is so essen- 


tial to proper growth in pigs. It has been pretty clearly 
shown that yellow corn and tankage or fish meal and 
yellow corn and skimmilk are superior to white corn 
and any of these supplements for growing pigs fed in 
a dry lot. But let it be remembered 
that if the pigs get suitable green graz- 


If You Feed Hogs, Don’t Miss This 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


haps the most needed element in a mineral mix- 
ture for hogs. In this formula, there are at least three 
other calcium carrying materials, namely, Nos. 9, 10, 
and 11. If even one of these other three ingredients 
is used it is doubtful if calcium carbonate is necessary. 

9. Both calcium and phosphorus are needed in a 
mineral mixture, but it is doubtful if calcium phos- 
phate, or ground phosphate rock, supplies them in the 
best form. In fact, No. 10, steamed bone meal, sup- 
plies both elements in what most authorities agree is 
a better form. 

10. Steamed bone meal supplies both calcium and phos- 
phorus in organic form and is recognized as probably 
the safest form in which to supply these elements. If 
bone meal is used, it is doubtful if either ground lime- 
stone or ground phosphate rock is needed. Further- 
more, if tankage or fish meal is used in the ration, as 
ene should be, unless skimmilk is used, it is doubtful if 
bone meal will be required or superior to wood ashes, 
for instance, in a mineral mixture. 

11. If bone meal is used, there is no need for bone 
black. In fact, if bone meal, tankage, fish meal, ground 
rock phosphate, or wood ash is used, we see no need 
for the bone black. 


The Progressive Fa 


or more materials in any mixture. 


this case you know what you want, calcium and phos- 
phorus, and there is no use of a shotgun mixture like 
the one given, especially when it costs $7.80 a hundred, 
Just as good a mixture can be made by any intelligent 
hog man for $1 to $2 per 100 pounds. 

Mineral mixtures are often required and, therefore, 
should always be used, but there is no justification for 
spending much money for them. Moreover, the best 
way to supply minerals is in a balanced ration, includ- 


If you cannot aim © 
straight, a shotgun may be better than a rifle, but in © 
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ing green feed-in summer and legume hay in winter if ~ 


pastures cannot then be had. 


Yellow Versus White Corn for Swine 


HE following is a summary of the results obtained 
Tis trials comparing White and Yellow Corn for 

Growing and Fattening Swine and for Brood 
Sows, as given in Bulletin No. 281 from the Illino-s 
Experiment Station :— 


“The experiments reported in this bulletin were 
undertaken to compare the feeding value of white 
and yellow corn in rations for breeding sows and 

*. for weanling and fattening pigs. It was desired 
also to ascertain how white corn might be supple- 
mented in order to make it as satisfactory as yel- 
low corn for this purpose. 

“Tt was found that sows raised on 
normal rations could be carried 








ing it makes up for any deficiency in 
white corn compared with yellow. With 
nearly all the corn grown in the South 
being white and our pigs being fed 
largely in dry lots, surely this is the 
best possible argument for green graz- 
ing for hogs. 


A Complicated and Expensive 


Mineral Mixture 


READER has sent us a list of 
the ingredients which make up a 
mineral mixture which he has 
purchased for his hogs. He says it 
cost $7.80 per 100 pounds and asks if 
he cannot make up a mixture at home 
at less cost, which will serve every 
purpose. 
The manufacturer says this mixture 
contains the following ingredients :— 


1, Sodium chloride 7. Iron oxide 
(common salt) 8. Calcium carbonate 
2. Sodium sulphate (ground limestone) 
(Glauber salts) 9. Calcium phosphate 
3. Sodium bicarbonate (ground phosphate 
(baking soda) rock) 
4. Sulphur 10. Steamed bone meal 
5. Manganese sul- 11, Bone black 
| eng 12, Potassium iodide 
6. Iron sulphate 13. Charcoal 
(copperas) 14. Hydrol 


Let us take up each of these ingredients in order and 
discuss the need for them in a mineral mixture for 
hogs :— 

1. Sodium chloride, or common salt, is needed by all 
livestock although hogs probably need less than other 
farm animals. 

2. In a mineral mixture for hogs, the only purpose of 
sodium sulphate can be to supply sodium and sulphur. 
But ample sodium will be supplied in No. 1 and sul- 
phur will be supplied in several other ingredients. Sul- 
phate of sodium, therefore, is not required, except 
possibly as a purgative, if the stock be sick. 


3. Whatever the value of sodium bicarbonate for 
sick hogs, its only use in a mineral mixture for live- 
stock must be to supply sodium, and we have already 
seen that ample sodium will be supplied by common salt. 

4. All living tissues contain some sulphur but there 
4s usually ample in the feeds. It might have some 
value for a sick hog. If sulphur is needed; the other 
sulphates will supply that need. We see no need for 
sulphur in a mineral mixture, especially if the mixture 
contains other sulphates, 

5. Manganese sulphate is not required in such a 
mineral mixture for hogs, either for its sulphur or 
manganese. 

6. Sulphate of iron, or copperas, may be needed, but 
is not of any great importance in a mineral mixture in 
the South, especially where our red soils and water 

@ contain ample quantities. Here again sulphate of iron 
may be‘useful as a medicine. Copperas is useful when 
hogs are infested with intestinal worms, and it is prob- 
ably well to include it in a mineral mixture. 

.7. Iron oxide or iron rust is abundant in the South. 

“ There certainly is no need for it in a mistture which 

si contains iron sulphate. 

8. It is generally recognized that calcium is per- 













































make manure, 





a light covering of straw. 





IN SUMMER 


KEEPING THE HOGS COOL 
This shade for hogs was constructed by spiking light timber to posts set in the ground, 
after which woven wire fence was stretched from end to end and the structure thatched with 


and very rich manure at that.—G. P. WILLIAMS, 


12. Potassium iodide is included in mineral mixtures 
because in some sections there is a lack of iodine, as 
shown by pigs being born without hair and with “thick 
neck” or goiter. Where hairless pigs are sometimes 
born, it is well to include a little potassium iodide in 
the mineral mixture of the brood sows and other hogs. 
In the 36 years the writer has lived in the South he has 
never had but one case of hairless pigs reported in the 
thousands of inquiries he has received on all matters 
pertaining to livestock. “Potassium iodide is expensive, 
and if sufficient is included in a mixture to be of ser- 
vice in those rare cases where iodine is needed, it will 
materially increase the cost of the mixture. In short, 
we cannot advise that iodine be included in mineral 
mixture for the South, unless there is additional and 
specific evidence that it is required. 


13. Hog feeders have learned that charcoal appears 
to be beneficial to hogs. Probably soft, burning coal 
will do as well, but we think charcoal has a useful 
place in a mineral mixture for hogs. 


Finally, we think there are 10 out of these 14 ingre- 
dients that are practically useless in a mineral mixture 
and add unnecessarily to the cost. If tankage or fish 
meal is used in feeding the hogs and hairless pigs are 
not farrowed, we would just as soon have the fol- 
lowing :— 

10 parts wood ashes or acid phosphate 
10 parts charcoal 

10 parts common salt 

l part copperas 

If the hogs do not get tankage or fish meal as a feed 
and are not on pasture, then we would substitute bone 
meal for the wood ashes or acid phosphate. Hogs on 
pasture and getting a balanced ration containing animal 
protein rarely need.any mineral matter except a small 
amount of salt, but for safety, it is best to keep a 
mixture of wood ashes, charcoal, salt, and copperas 
before hogs at all times. There is no need for a dozen 


This attains the end in view, is movable so as to fit a rotation 
of crops, and avoids the filth attendant upon steady use of the same ground from year to year. 
There is an old saying to the effect that hogs make no manure; but the man who will go 
to the cornfield where this hog shade was in use last year will soon be convinced that hogs 


through two gestation and suckling 
periods on a ration of white corn, 
white corn bran, and tankage without 
evident effect on the number of pigs 
farrowed or weaned or upon the 
we growth of the pigs during the suck- 
— ling period. The continued feeding 
of this ration, however, resulted in 
serious impairment of the reproduc- 
‘tive powers of one sow, her third and 
fourth litter being farrowed dead. 
With the addition of 1 per cent of 
cod-liver oil to the ration during the 
fifth gestation, this sow farrowed a 
litter of normal pigs. 

“Normal weanling pigs which were 
farrowed by sows carried through 
their gestation periods on white corn 
rations were continued on a ration of 
white corn and tankage. They, failed 
to thrive and ultimately developed 
pathological symptoms and died. Pigs 
farrowed by sows not on experiment 
and raised on normal rations to 60 or 
70 pounds were eventually handicap- 
ped by white corn feeding although 
they made normal gains for several 
weeks. At weights of 175 to 200 
pounds they developed characteristic 
symptoms of white corn feeding and 
finished poorly. 

“Small amounts of alfalfa meal (a 
little more than one ounce a head daily) proved en- 
tirely effective in correcting the deficiencies of a 
ration of white corn and tankage fed pigs while 
growing and fattening from weights of 60 to 227 
pounds. 

“Apparently it was a lack of vitamine A that 
caused the unfortunate results when sows and pigs 
were continued on the white corn ration for too 
long a time, for when that factor was supplied by 
adding small amounts of alfalfa meal or cod-liver 
oil, the pigs developed normally and the sows far- 
rowed normal litters. While white corn may be 
deficient in vitamine D as well as vitamine A, it is 
considered improbable that such a deficiency could 
have affected the results, since sunshine apparently 
removes the necessity for that vitamine in the feed, 
and all the pigs in these experiments were confined 
to open dry lots, allowing as great exposure to 
direct sunlight as the weather would permit.” 


ee) 


Grazing Soybeans and Corn Cheaper Than 
Dry-lot Feeding 


ILE pigs at the North Carolina Experiment 

Station used to hog down a field of soybeans 

and corn consumed slightly more feed and the 

rate of gain was slightly lower than with pigs properly 
fed in the dry lot, still the difference was more than 
overcome by the saving in housing and harvesting the ~ 
crop and by the increased productivity of the land due ~ 
to the manure left on the fields. Each acre of soy- ~ 
beans and corn, with 160 pounds of protein and mineral ~ 
supplements, produced 484 pounds of pork and the 7 
hogs brought full market price for hard hogs. The= 
cost per 100 pounds for hogs properly fed under dry- ~ 
lot conditions is about $7 with corn at $1 per bushel. = 
In this test, the pigs made 100 pounds of gain at a © 
cost of only $4.32. F. H. JETER. @& 
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Georgia Farm Work During July 


Specialists at College of Agriculture Send Variety of Timely Reminders 
By PAUL TABOR “ 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


HEN farm work is finished and 

there is some extra time, visit 
about the state as an educational effort,” 
is a suggestion from Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule for July. Dr. 
Soule mentioned the 
visit of more than 
200 soil scientists on 
June 25 to the Geor- 
gia State College of 
Agriculture as an 
illustration. of what 
a visit can mean in 
an educational way. 
These scientists were 
from all parts of the 
world and are leaders in théir fields, but 
found the day at Athens well worth 
while. A lot of Georgia farmers may be 
the best farmers in their community but 
they can improve by visiting the experi- 
ment stations and demonstrations in Geor- 
gia. Each summer a large number come 
to Athens. “We would like to see the 
same ones come back and bring some 
neighbors,” says Dr. Soule. 

The five-acre corn and cotton contests 
being conducted in more than half of the 
counties in the state are worth visiting 
and studying as they will show the way 
to more intensive farming and this seems 
to be the salvation of our state. In Eu- 
rope and in the farming areas in the 
northeastern part of this country the 
trend has been for quite a while toward 
more and more intensive farming. Dur- 
ing the next 10 to 20 years it is believed 
Georgia will make a lot of progress in 
this direction. 


Fight the Boll Weevil 


CCORDING to Prof, R. R. Childs the 

weevil is getting bad in some of the 
counties, particularly in Southeast Geor- 
gia, but is spotted in its damage. The 
weather seems to have swung back to 
the kind asked for by the weevils, so the 
damage may be rather severe unless con- 
trol measures are used promptly. If the 
spots where damage is severe can be 
knocked out by poisoning with calcium 
arsenate, Georgia should make a better 
crop of cotton than has been made since 
1920. 

A number of cotton plants 
have been sent to the college 
with a disease causing parts 
of the plant to die. The tips 
of the tender shoots seem to 
be affected more than any 
other portion. Apparently the 
trouble is bacterial leaf spot 
in an exaggerated form. This 
disease is usually found in all 
cotton fields but causes so lit- 
tle damage it is rarely noticed 
by any but a cotton specialist. 
The rapid growth of the cot- 
ton plants after the rains 
Started and the rather cool 
weather are believed by Frank 
C. Ward, one -of the cotton 
Specialists at Athens, to be 
responsible for the abnormal 
condition. With the return of 
hot weather no further trou- 
ble from “this source is ex- 
pected. 


Late Crops 
— feed supply can be 


supplemented by some of 
the crops adapted to late 
Planting. In the northern part 
of the state, except in the 
mountains, corn can be planted 
up to July 10 or 15 with a 





PAUL TABOR 


the mountains. Peas and sorghum are 
still good for hay and cattail millet on 
the low damp places will supplement the 
grazing during the dry days of Septem- 
ber and October. In the section north 
of Athens on the richest spots, such as 
bur clover patches, rye can be sowed in 
July to be used for very early fall and 
winter grazing. Dr. Hardman at Com- 
merce has been using rye in this manner 
and bur clover to supplement his Bermuda 
pasture. 

Remember to sow peas or plant them in 
corn at the last cultivation. 


Cultivate Quickly After Rainy 
Spells 


HEN there is an extended period of 

rains it is wise to cultivate as soon 
as possible afterward in order to kill 
the weeds and grass and to supply air 
to the roots of the plants. On soils that 
pack tightly after a rain this loosening 
by cultivation as soon as the soil is dry 
enough may be of great value, according 
to Prof. George A. Crabb. Corn in hot 
weather needs air to the roots apparently 
more than cotton. One of the students 
at the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture reports a normal yield from the part 
of a field cultivated on a Saturday fol- 
lowing extended rains and only half a 
yield from the remainder cultivated the 
following Monday. Some of the best 
corn farmers cultivate their corn before 
cotton if the ground is packed tightly 
and the weather is hot. 


Late Top-dressing 


N a year with ample rainfall during 

the simmer, top-dressings will increase 
the yields more than in years’ with a 
small amount of rain. On very sandy 
lands a complete fertilizer is needed. On 
sandy loams where the growth of crops 
is likely to be excessive a combination of 
nitrogen and potash will usually give good 
results, and on the heavier types nitro- 
gen is the main need. If ample rains con- 
tinue, top-dressing can be used to advan- 
tage in a number of instances. More 





f0ed chance of maturing be- 








fore frost. Sorghtim may be 
Planted in rows and cut for 
feed, especially on good land. 

n millet can be used in 
the mountains for hay and on 








than one application can be used. The 
feeding of the plants as they need it is 
practiced successfully with a number of 
truck crops and can be done with cotton. 


Interest in Livestock 


R. M. P. Jarnagin reports that a num- 
ber of people are inquiring about ra- 
tions for dairy cattle. He believes a few 
days during July could be profitably spent 
in investigating this subject at the college 
or at the farms of successful dairymen. 
The general outlook for livestock, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jarnagin, is good, dairy 
cattle leading in Georgia, with hogs and 
sheep following in the order named. 
There is developing a strong demand for 
good dairy cows in different sections of 
the country. It is believed wise to raise 
the promising heifers sired by good bulls 
from good producing cows. Numerous 
letters are being received ordering pure- 
bred rams. There is more interest in all 
cattle, sheep, and hogs now than in any 
recent period. 


More Alfalfa 


LFALFA is like cotton in being well 

suited to our climate, in the opinion 
of Dr. J. R. Fain, who recalls that alfalfa 
has made hay each year since it has been 
sowed on the college farm at Athens. 
The dry years or the cold winters have 
caused corn and oats to fail, but never 
alfalfa. For this reason, Dr. Fain be- 
lieves the farmers in the northern half 
of the state could afford to grow more 
of it. Land to go in alfalfa is in the 
best shape if kept harrowed during the 
summer months. 


Dust for the Mexican Bean Beetle 


ROF. R. L. Keener is advising a vig- 

orous dusting campaign to keep down 
the damage from the Mexican bean beetle. 
The dry weather in the summer during 
recent years has kept this pest under con- 
trol but with more rain this season it is 
doing a lot of damage. A mixture of 
1 part calcium arsenate to 1 part of flow- 
ers of sulphur and 4 parts of slaked lime 


is recommended. A mixture of 1 part 
calcium arsenate to 9 parts lime may be 
used. If the lime is not easily available 
try calcium arsenate mixed with 9 to 10 
parts of weod ashes, sifted. 


CARE OF COW AT FRESH- 
ENING 


we Alabama dairymen are coming 
to realize that it pays to have more 
of their dairy cows to freshen in the fall. 
Spring freshening cows yield most of 
their milk when low prices prevail for 
dairy products and the dairyman is busi- 
est with the crops. In winter such cows 
yield only a small flow at most. On the 
other hand, the fall freshening cow gives 
a large supply of milk during the winter 
and increases again with the stimulus of 
pasture in spring. The Bureau of Dairy 
Industry in a study of cow testing asso- 
ciation records all over the United States, 
has found that fall freshening cows yield 
annually from 10 to 15 per cent more 
milk than those calving in the spring. 











Observing dairymen agree that it is 
most profitable to give the cow a rest 
between lactation periods, for experience 
has shown that she will produce more 
milk annually if dry for a month .or six 
weeks than if milked continually. To 
avoid injury to the udder, the cow should 
be dried up gradually. It is well to milk 
only once daily for a few days, not strip- 
ping the udder clean; then, once in two 
days for three or four days, after which 
the interval is lengthened to twice a week. 
When the milk yield is decreased to a 
gallon per day or less, milking may be 
discontinued. The feed should be re- 
duced at the same time and only poor 
roughage fed until the flow is checked. 

To insure a good flow of milk, the 
cow should be in good condition at fresh- 
ening. Only sufficient grain should be 
fed before calving to put the cow in 
proper flesh. Just previous to calving 
time the feed should be slightly laxative 
though if on pasture no special attention 
need be given to this point. By all means 
do not feed cottonseed meal at this time. 

For two or three days after calving 
the feed should be limited in 
amount and cooling and laxa- 
tive in nature. About two 





pounds of wheat bran made 
into a mash is excellent to 





start the cow back on feed, 
and gradually change to the 
regular grain mixture, taking 
a month to get her back on 
_ full feed. Cottonseed meal 
can be put back in the ration 
two weeks after calving, if 
cow is normal. 

The yearly production of 
the cow depends in a large 
measure on the feed she re- 
ceives during the first month 
after calving. By increasing 
the grain mixture at the rate 
of one-half pound every other 
day until] full production is 
reached, much digestive trou- 
ble is avoided and the cow 
will do much better than if 
pushed. 


A mixture of 200 pounds of 
cornmeal, 100 pounds of 
ground oats, 100 pounds of 
wheat bran, and 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, together 
with some good legume hay, 
will make an excellent winter 
feed for Alabama dairymen. 








This can be largely home- 
grown and the dairy .cow will 














—Courtesy A. & W. P. Ry. 
R. D. TATUM’S PLACE, TWO MILES NORTH OF PALMETTO, ON ATLANTA-NEWNAN ROAD 
This is part of a 15-acre field of alfalfa on his farm. He gets four to five cuttings of hay 


per 
year and averages a ton per acre at each cutting. Mr. Tatum says he gets better returns from alfalfa 
than anything else he could plant. A 


furnish an excellent market 
for this feed. 


F. W. BURNS, 
State Livestock Specialist, 
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Farmers Who Have Built Up Land 


Clements Says Vetch and Crimson Clover Have Been Worth $5,000 to Him 
By PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


M® A. C. Clements of Habersham 
County, Georgia, is an orchardist 
with a lot of faith in Georgia lands. He 
has been building up some poor spots on 
his farm for eight years and in this time 
from 
about four bushels of corn per acre to 
He says vetch and 
crimson clover have been worth $5,000 
to him in improving his land. These two 
crops have been used each year in the 
program of improvement. The vetch has 
been allowed to reseed each season and 
the crimson clover seed have been saved 
by cutting the clover crop for hay just 
before the seed are ready to shatter. The 
hay is carried to the barn while damp 


has® increased their _ productivity 


40. bushels per acre. 


with dew and is shaken before it is fed. 


The clover seed separate easily from the 


stems and leaves and are recovered. Some 
are sold to neighbors and a considerable 
quantity used to reseed the 60 acres be- 
ing constantly improved. In a few more 
years the entire’ 100 acres of the or- 
chard will be sowed to -these legume 
crops. 


A part of the vetch and clover is cut 
for hay before it seeds. Usually a mix- 
ture of rye, oats, and wheat is seeded 
with the vetch and clover when early hay 
is to be made. An application of about 
250. pounds of acid phosphate per acre 
is broadcast over the land and harrowed 
in. The grains and vetch are next sowed 





and the crimson clover seed in the chaff 
are afterward scattered on top of the 
land and left uncovered. 


Good. plowing and terracing have been 


MR. CLEMENTS EXAMINING ONE OF HIS YOUNG 


APPLE TREES 


important features in the building up of 
the Clements farm. Some of the land 
was badly gullied when the present 
owner moved on it, but at the present 





time it is without traces of gullies. The 
places where gullies used to be are now 
more fertile than the land on each side. 
In explaining how the improvement was 
made Mr. Clements says, “For two years 
the soil in the gullies was not plowed be- 
cause loose soil washes worse than packed 
soil. Bunches of grass, pine-tops, and 
other refuse materials were thrown in 
the gullies and as soon as a little soil 
was caught by these things vetch and 
crimson clover seed were sowed. These 
crops flourished as more and more soil 
washed in the gullies and was caught. 
With good terraces kept up throughout 
the year and something growing in the 
gullies it was not long before the gullies 
filled up.” 


Mr. Clements’ advice is to buy land in 
Georgia at $40 to $50 per acre and spend 
from $40 to $50 per acre in building it 
up. If this is done wisely, he thinks one 
will have as good land as can be found 
in almost any section of the country. He 
knows some of the famous sections of the 
Far West from first experience. Before 
coming to Georgia he farmed in the 
Yakima Valley, but believes he made a 
wise move when he sold out there at 
$125 per acre and moved to Georgia. He 
can’t understand why more of our farm- 
ers are not building up their lands since 
both summer and winter legumes fit in 
with the cropping system on most farms. 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“Witt Jersey Wakefield cabbage 


plants started in February and 
now in seedbed make heads this fall if 
set now?” 


No. Sow Wakefield seed 
now for fall crop 
and Succession and 
Flat Dutch for the 
winter crop. 

199 
Grapes Rot and 

Leaves Fall 

“Why do my Con- 





S| cord and Niagara 
@ grapes rot andthe 
©. i, NEWMAN leaves drop off?” 


Black rot and mildew are the causes of 
your trouble and Bordeaux mixture is 


the remedy. 
T97 


Sudan for Quick-lunch Pasture 

“What will give me the heaviest gras- 
ing for hogs in 
August and Sep- 
tember?” If this 
pasture is to be 
sowed now, then 
nothing will equal 
Sudan grass for 
quickness and 
yield. Sow 20 
pounds to the acre 
and sow. 3 pounds 
of rape as a com- 
panion crop. 

1979 
Fertilizer for Late 
Roasting Ears 

“What can I add 
to 10-3-2 fertilizer 
for corn on stub- 
ble land that will 
make the formula 
10-5-3?” Apply the 
10-3-2 under the 
corn before plant- 
ing and top-dress 
with 250 pounds 
of nitrate of soda 
when the corn is 
knee-high. The 
fertilizer then ap- 
plied will be equiv- 
alent. to a 10-5-3. 








FIELD OF AUSTRIA 


This is one of the South’s three outstanding soil-building winter legumes. 
Il has had some very fine demonstrations of soil building with legumes on his farm. 


Sow Rape Now 

“When is the right time to sow rape 
for September and fall grazing and what 
home-mixed formula do you advise?” 
Sow now, again in early October, and 
again in early March. Here is a good 
mixture: 1,200 pounds acid phosphate, 600 
pounds nitrate, and 200 pounds muriate. 
Apply 200 to 400 pounds to the acre. 

107 

Ground Limestone Is Preferred 

“Is there any difference in the agricul- 
tural value of burnt, air-slaked, and wa- 
ter-slaked limes?” If the different forms 
of lime mentioned are equally free of 
foreign materials (equally pure) then 
one ton of burnt lime is agriculturally 
equivalent to two tons of air-slaked lime 











and to 1% tons of water-slaked or hy- 
drated lime. Burnt lime is disagreeable 
to handle and will do harm if applied in 
quantity to soil containing much organic 


matter. Finely ground limestone is the 
preferred source of lime for soil im- 
provement. 


1 99 
Was the Well Well Cleaned? 


“A bad odor developed in our well and 
a partly decomposed cat was taken out 
after we found hair in the water. The 
water still smells bad after giving the 
well a thorough cleaning. What will get 
rid of the odor?” Are you sure a good 
job of cleaning was done? If the well 
was thoroughly cleaned out, then there is 
nothing to impart an odor to the water 
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PEAS ON FARM OF WAY 
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NE P. SEWELL, COWETA COUNTY, GA. 


—Courtesy A. & W. P. Ry. 
The_other two are monantha vetcl and hairy vetch. Mr. 


and no deodorant is needed. If all set- 
tlings and debris have been removed from 
the bottom, and the side walls have been 
properly washed, then the water is all 
new, fresh, and clean. 


1979 
Oak Trees From Seed 


“Hundreds of white oaks are coming 
up from the acorns under a tree in my 
yard. Can these be made to grow into 
trees?” Yes. Take them up without the 
loss of roots, set the seedlings one foot 
apart in four-foot rows and cultivate 
clean all summer. Do not break off the 
acorns from the little seedlings. - 


17 

Sugar Prices and the Flood 

“Will the flood in Louisiana cause high- 
priced sugar?” The average annual pro- 
duction of sugar in Louisiana for 1921- 
1925, inclusive, was 
233,000 short tons. 
The total 
production of beet 
and cane sugar in 
that period was 
23,500,000 short 
tons, or about 100 
times more than 
the sugar produc- 
tion of Louisiana. 
In other words, 
Louisiana produces 
about 1 per cent of 
the world’s sugar. 

97 

What Kind of 

Clover? 

“Enclosed please 
find two clovers. 
Some say the one 
with the 


Which is right?’ 
Neither. 





world” 


yellow ~ 
bloom is lespedesa © 
and others that the ~ 
one with the gray ~ 
bloom is lespedeza. 





The yel- : 


low blossom is low | 
hop clover, the gray © 















blossom is rabbit- 7 
foot clover. 
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| | Public Health. Work Helps Farm Folks 


Alabama Ranks Second in Development of Work in Nation 
By OSCAR M. DUGGER, Jr. 
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LABAMA ranks second in the devel- 
opment of public health work in the 
nation. Ohio is first. North Carolina is 
gecond among Southern states, and third 
in the nation. Georgia ranks twelfth 
‘among the 48 states. 


On March 1 of this year, there were 
42 counties out of a total of 67 in 
Alabama with county health units, serv- 
ing over half of the state’s population. Ac- 
cording to Dr.S.W. Welch, state health 
officer, several new counties will be organ- 
ized in the next few months, as it is the 
plan to have all the counties of the state 
organized in the near future. The bud- 
gets for maintenance run all the way 
from $9,000 a year in the smallest county 
to $300,000 in Jefferson County of which 
Birmingham is the center. The plan of 
organization is the same in all counties. 
These funds are secured through appro- 
priations from county, state, and federal 
governments. 


The principal difference between the 
public health organization in Alabama and 
in other states is that the medical asso- 
ciation of Alabama has been made the 
State Board of Health, by an act of the 
legislature. The association elects the 
health officer and the committee of public 
health. The governor is ex-officio a mem- 
ber of this committee, and is chairman. 
Actually, this committee performs most 
of the duties of the state board of health, 
as important matters cannot be dispatched 
unless authority to act is in the hands of 
a few. 


Training Base Established 


ACK in 1922, the International Health 

Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
decided to establish a training base some- 
where in the Lower South, where young 
doctors in training for public health work 
in this and other countries could go for 
special study and observation. It was 
their desire to locate in a county of nor- 
mal size, with a predominant native white 
population ranging between 85 and 90 
per cent, where all types of public health 
work might be found. After consider- 
able investigation, Covington County, 
Alabama was selected, and the offices of 
the new training base were opened at An- 
dalusia, the county seat, 


y/ 


HEALTH OFFICER AND NURSE 


from all corners of the earth, When 
material for this article was being gath- 
ered -recently, there were two doctors 
from Ceylon, India, one from China, and 
one each from Central and South America 
in the county for special study. 


A county health officer, one or more 
nurses, a sanitary inspector, and a secre- 
tary comprise the personnel of a county 
health unit. The accompanying outline 
chart shows how well the entire program 
of work is departmentalized. 


Fighting Hookworms 


= Covington County, as in the major- 
ity of counties of the South where 
sandy soils abound, hookworm disease 
has been found to be the worst single 
enemy to the proper physical and mental 
development of children. One notable case 
which came to the attention of the health 
officer in 1923 was a farm family with 
eight children, all of whom had hook- 
worm disease. Public health work was 

new in the county then, 





in October, 1922, in con 
junction with a county 
health unit. 





STATE 
HEALTH OFFICER 


and the parents of these 
children were unwilling at 
first to consider the mat- 








While the personnel, 
plan of operation and | 


ter of allowing their chil- 
dren to be treated, even 





character of work of the 





though there was no ex- 








7 ; , 
Covington County Health DIRECTOR pense entailed. Finally the 
Unit is not different from sccmuth bint esses general health officer won 
any of the other 31 out, and 18,000 hookworms 
health units in the state, were taken from this one 





it has attracted national 
and international recog- 
nition through visitations 





COUNTY HEALTH UNIT 
HEALTH OFFICER 


family. Now, 95 per cent 
of the farm families in 
that county look upon the 








health officer and his asso- 
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HOW A COUNTY HEALTH UNIT IS DEPARTMENTALIZED 


EXAMINING SCHOOL 





BOY FROM HEAD TO FOOT 


ciates as the best friends which they.have. 


According to Dr. A. E, Keller, in 
charge of the Covington County unit, an, 
average of 1,500 hookworm treatments 
have been given each year during five 
years of operation. This service alone, 
which has brought color, life, and vigor 
back into the faces and bodies of many 
hundreds of boys and girls over the 
county, would be more than sufficient to 
justify the total expenditure of money. 


Disease Prevention Work 


ACH year, some 4,500 laboratory ex- 

aminations for the diagnosis of con- 
tagious diseases have been done through 
this one office. Complete typhoid inocu- 
lation is given to about 4,000 persons a 
year, and from 500 to 800 receive the 
diphtheria serum each year. The health 
officer sees and puts under control ap- 
proximately 400 cases of communicable 
diseases a year. 


During the first five months of this 
year, 2,241 school children of the county 
were examined from head to foot, and 
corrections of defects were made in 950 
cases. Dr. Keller estimates that from 
4,500 to 5,000 children receive at least 
one thorough physical examination a 
year. 


The foregoing figures do not include 
hundreds of other cases that are seen in 
the course of a year’s work, but they are 
sufficient to impress anyone with the far- 
reaching service being given the citizens 
of a county with slightly more than 
40,000 population. This same record of 
achievement is being made in scores of 
the 1,300 counties of the South as well. 

One of the most important phases of 
public health work in this county and 
throughout this section has been in ma- 
larial control. An adequate description 
of the warfare that has been waged 
against the malarial mosquito would re- 
quire volumes in itself. However, aside 
from the resultant scarcity of the once- 
annoying hum and dreaded: bite of the 
mosquito, one of the most helpful out- 
growths of malaria control work has 
been in the diagnosis of cases where the 
first symptoms point to malaria. There 
was a time when a chill was considered a 
sure sign of malaria except in the case 
of severe colds or lagrippe. Blood tests 
are now taken in every case, often re- 
vealing no trace of malaria. Further ex- 
amination shows that acute infection of 
some part of the body, kidney trouble, or 
something else had been the cause. 


About 75 Per Cent With Farm 
Folks 


HAT percentage of the cases you 

examine or treat are among 
farm people”? Dr. Keller replied, “About 
75 per cent, although we offer the same 
service to all, both black and white, rich 
and poor, and they can get it for the 
asking.” And in many cases, he pointed 
out, the health officer goes so far as to 
insist that a person in need of medical 
attention agree to submit to it. Where 
a case is of a character to require the 
services of a physician or specialist, the 
health officer of course makes such a 
recommendation. 


Through the activities of public health 
nurses, infant and maternal mortality has 
been definitely decreased, especially in 
the more isolated rural districts and 
among needy families. Baby clinics form 
a very helpful feature of the nurse’s ac- 
tivities, as it is through this medium to- 
gether with home visits that she corrects 
cases of malnutrition which are all too 
common. 

That “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” is the sincere convic- 
tion of public health officials, and the 
work of the sanitary inspector is there- 
fore tremendously important. Personal 
hygiene has become a much more im- 
portant factor in the lives of school chil- 
dren and families outside the reach of 
sanitary connections and sewage systems, 
because of the directing hand of the sani- 





GUESS THEIR AGES! 


Boy on left is 13, one on right 12, Hookworm 
accounts for the difference. 


tary inspector in the construction of sani- 
tary toilets and out-houses. Regulations 
around premises where meats, vegetables, 
etc., are sold have also been instituted to 
prevent the origin as well as the spread 
of diseases. 

This “bird's-eye” view of how a county 
health unit operates tells the story in 
brief of the work of the other units in 
Alabama and throughout the South, as 
well as the country as a whole. While 
much is yet to be desired by those en- 
gaged in public health work, it is doubt- 
ful if any other organization or agency 
is doing more to raise the standards of 
living, of health and ultimate prosperity 
and educational advancement of our citi- 
zenship than are the standard-bearerg of 
this great human cause. 


(a) : 
[® VEGETABLES are salted just be- 
fore they are done cooking, they are 
more likely to be tender than if they are 
cooked in salt water. 
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Will You Go to College? 


Some Opinions of a 


Georgia Boy Who Did 


By T.G. WALTERS 


Graduate, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


ERHAPS the first great decision 

that a young man is called upon to 
decide which will affect his life career 
most is when he finishes high school. He 
must decide whether to go to college or 
go to work for himself. After a boy has 
gone through high school, he has made 
scarcely any money, and he is not hard 
to persuade to accept a position that 
will bring him a compensation for his 
work. In most cases, he is induced very 
little to go to college unless his father 
has an extra amount of money and wants 
his son to continue his education. 

The greatest decision that I have ever 
made was the day I decided to enter the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture af- 
ter having been out of high school four 
years. I completed my high school 
course at an A. and M. School in 1920. 
I was in high school when every thing 
that was raised on the farm sold at 
a very high price and everybody was 
making money. The only thing that I 
thought to ‘do was to go back to 
Ahe farm. The first year I made five 
bales of cotton, and when I gathered the 
cotton I could have sold it for 25 cents a 
pound and above. I thought that prices 
would go back to 30 cents by spring. 
When spring came, I sold the cotton at 
a price ranging ffom nine to twelve cents 
per pound. This was certainly not very 
encouraging to me for my first year’s 
farming for myself. 


Teaching Kept Him on Farm 


HE first year out of high school, I 

received an opportunity to teach a 
one-teacher school during the winter 
months at a salary of $75 per month. If 
it had not been for the money received 
from teaching, I hardly would have 
stayed on the farm after having lost on 
my cotton crop. . 

After’ my school was out in the spring 
of 1921, I decided to choose a life com- 
panion, and the girl I married attended 
the A. and M. School and graduated in 
the same class with me. 

The next three years, I farmed during 
the summer and taught school through 
the winter months. My salary was al- 
ways small, and I never could get a full 
crop on account of school not closing 
early enough to get my ground prepared 
for a full sized crop. Aside from my 
farm work, we raised chickens, from 
which we made a fairly good profit. 


To College With Family 


[* THE spring of 1924, after having 
made very little the year before on 
account of the drouth and the boll wee- 
vil, I made up my mind to go to college. 
I had heard of a few men who had gone 
through college with a family, and I be- 
lieved that I could do the same thing. 
We began to make all. preparation that 
we could. My wife put up 36 dozen eggs 
in waterglass and did a very large 
amount of canning of fruits and vege- 
tables. I raised enough wheat, potatoes, 
corn, and meat to supply us for at least 
one year. We sold our chickens in the late 
summer for $100 and also other things 
that we had for sale. I managed to raise 
around $400 to enter college with. Sev- 
eral people told me it was too big an um- 
dertaking for me and that I would never 
be able to finish. I knew the road would 
be hard, and for myself I did not mind 
that, but for my wife and two children, 
I could not help from having some very 
serious thoughts when people would tell 
me I had better think considerably over 
My move and for me to try to see my 
way through before entering any col- 
lege. I remained firm in my decision, and 
I do not believe anyone could have 
changed me. 


Satished With Decision 


TS first year in college, we traveled 
along very nicely with all the things 
we had brought with us. The second 
year, we found things quite different. 
This was our hardest year, and at times 
it looked as though I would be forced 
to drop out of school and work a year. 
I managed to stay in school and will get 
my degree in three years and two sum- 
mer schools. 


Through all the hard roads we have 
traveled while in Athens, I have never 
been sorry that I entered the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. I am in 
debt for part of my college expenses, 
but I know that I will have no trouble 
in paying all the money I owe in a short 
time. I am certain that I will be well 
paid for my time spent in college, not 
only in money, but I am able to enjoy 
and appreciate the greater things of life, 
and I will be able to serve my commun- 
ity and state more effectively. 


Seventy Per Cent “Work Way” 


T PRESENT, 70 per cent of the 
boys at the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture are working their way 
through school. The same thing can be 
done by any hard working boy who 
wants an education. 
I know that any boy will be well paid 
for the time he spends in college. Ac- 





cording to a survey made by the alumni 
of the college, 80 per cent of the grad- 
uates are in the upper 3 per cent of our 
population with respect to income. The 
80 per cent of the graduates reporting 


The Voice 


Beware of Fakes 


| WANT to tell The Progressive Farmer 
ladies my experience with fraudulent 
advertisements. 

Several years ago I was practically an 
invalid; had to stay indoors most all 
the time. One day while looking over a 
monthly story paper, I saw in large let- 
ters: “Stories and song poems wanted; 
highest prices paid for those available.” 
I had written a good many poems at 
school, and was told by friends and 
teachers, that they were exceptionally 
good, I decided to send one to a com- 
pany in Chicago for a try-out. In less 
than a week I received a letter telling 
me that my song poem was excellent, 
and would become a very popular song 
if placed on the market. Together with 
this letter was a written contract for me 
to sign and return with a remittance of 
$17 as half payment, the other to be paid 
after examining the song. If I liked 
the melody I was to return it with an- 
other $17. The first $17 was gone, 
whether I returned the song or not. Af- 
ter signing the contract I thought I was 
compelled to pay the full $34, which I 
did, and received the printed song about 
four weeks afterwards, with another 
small remittance to cover cost of ‘hand- 
ling. They told me it would be a very 
popular song, and would bring me a 
handsome income. 

I kept getting letters like this and al- 


“Alfalfa on Every Farm” 


This is the Slogan in Elbert County, Georgia 
By J. L. DUNAWAY 


Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 


LITTLE more than four years ago, 

a group of business men and farm- 
ers of Elbert County, Georgia, became 
interested in the possibilities of growing 
alfalfa. It is true that this plant had 
been grown in Elbert County to a limi- 
ted extent for some years prior to this 
time. But very little interest, however, 
had been shown in the results from such 
fields. The one-crop system practiced 
here, as in so many other sections of the 
South, was rapidly depleting the soil of 
its fertility and making it more and more 
difficult to till with any expectation of 
profit. Such a situation quite naturally 
provoked the thought of the earnest and 
intelligent citizens of the community. 


Accordingly, a meeting was called by 
the leaders of the county for the discus- 
sion of ways and means by which more 
salutary conditions might be brought 
about. The ablest thinkers of the group 
recognized the fact at the beginning that 
the system of farming in vogue must be 
gradually changed, that a greater diver- 
sity of crops must be grown, that there 
should be a greater co-ordination of ef- 
fort as pertained to plant production and 
animal production. And what plant could 
be depended on for this purpose better 
than alfalfa? 


A motorcade of interested persons was 
organized to visit the demonstration fields 
at the State College of Agriculture, Ath- 
ens, Ga. The idea was to investigate at 
first hand and ascertain all of the in- 
formation obtainable as to the best 
methods of growing alfalfa. The trip to 
Athens was an inspiring and a revealing 
one to most of those making it—revealing 
as to the latent possibilities of the plant 
alfalfa; inspiring because it held out hope 
for the betterment of economic condi- 
tions to those who would but grasp the 
opportunity. 


Later on, an extensive campaign was 
inaugurated in-the county with the objec- 
tive of familiarizing every one interested 
with the requirements for successful 
growing of alfalfa and the results that 
might be expected from its culture. 
Community meetings were held; fervent, 
though practical, speeches were made on 
the subject; letters were written, and a 
great deal of personal work among the 
farmers of the various communities was 
done. This work was repeated the next 
year and the next and still again. To- 
day, the results are beginning to be ap- 
parent to even the most casual of the 
passers-by. Where gullies had been now 
green slopes are seen. And where pessi- 
mism and discouragement were creeping 
in here and there to stalk victims of their 
own folly, one may now discern an atti- 
tude of energy, of hopefulness, and of 
forward-stepping. 

Vast -credit is due to those patriotic 
citizens of Elbert County who as leaders 
of their respective communities have “put 
their shoulders to the wheels” of progress 
and are making them turn. The leaders 
of Elberton, in particular, are to be com- 
mended for their worth while efforts. 
These efforts will live on beyond tomor- 
row and bear fruit abundantly in the 
years that will be. 


A considerable acreage of alfalfa is 
now being grown on the farms of Elbert 
County, but the surface is barely 
scratched. ‘Merely a good -beginning has 
been made, so it is said. But a begin- 
ning, albeit, of such merit that* deserves 
recognition, that will serve as a corner- 
stone for the superstructure of yet greater 
work to be done in the advancing agri- 
culture of today. “Alfalfa on Every 
Farm” may well serve as a watchword 
for the thoughtful leaders of progress 
in afy county of any section where al- 
falfa may be profitably grown. 


The P. rogressive F a 


had an average income of $2,769. 
know that these things are worth strp 
ing for, and I hope every body finishi 
high school will seriously consider going’ 
to college. : 


of the Farm 


ways they'd ask for more poems, and™ 
they also assured me my song would” 
make a hit. After six months they quit” 
writing, a 

They threw out the bait and caught” 
me, but I am sure they’ll never catch me © 
again. 

About a year later, I wrote to them to” 
see what was wrong, and they told me” 
my song was ahead of time, and if T- 
would send them postage they would ~ 
send me the plates and the 50 printed 
sheets of music. I sent them the amount 
they asked for, and that ended my song” 
writing. 


Several years afterwards I ventured ~ 
.out again, but in an opposite direction. T 
could embroider well, so I answered an” 
advertisement from Ohio—Wanted, ladies © 
to embroider handkerchiefs at home® 
during spare time, would pay so much 
a dozen. I sent them $1 to get patterns 
and instructions. They sent me a finished ~ 
handkerchief to go by and the raw mate- 
rial for one. I made it by instructions 
and sent it back for their approval. The 
handkerchief came back with a letter 
saying the work was unsatisfactory and 
for me to keep the handkerchief. Well 
I made another out of much nicer mate- 
rial, not what they sent but some that I 
had bought. I made an _ exceptionally 
pretty handkerchief that time, much pret- 
tier than the one they sent me to go by. 
It was also sent back. They said it 
didn’t come up to their requirement, and 
for me not to send any more. The mate- 
rial for making one handkerchief didn't 
cost as much as two cents. So I paid 
a dollar for a two cent handkerchief. I 
found myself trapped again, but not 
such a heavy loser as at first. 


Another time I answered a newspaper 
advertisement from Chicago, Illinois. 
“Plain Home Sewers Wanted, make big 
money, home employment.” I found that 
they only wanted to sell their scissors. 
With each purchase a pair of scissors 
went to introduce a new make. An un- 
finished apron and a pair of scissors was 
the end of the big money-making ‘scheme 
so highly advertised. 


Now another money-making scheme 
that attracts many a eye is—addressing 
envelopes and copying names. This is 
also another home part-time work, which 
is no work at all. I also have answered 
this advertisement, and found it to be as 
the others have been. 


There are a number of such advertise- 
ments in papers and magazines that go 
into millions of country homes each year, 
and a great many, as ignorant as I have 
been bite at such easy money-making 
schemes. The bait looks good at a dis- 
tance, but after once tasting it it be- 
comes as bitter as gall. 


These lessons though severe shall never 
be repeated. F.C. 


Found Our Advertisements — 


Reliable 


I ORDERED 200 baby chicks from an — 
ad in your paper. After I ordered 
the chicks I was uneasy for I had never 
heard of that poultryman and did not 
know whether he was reliable or not. I 
was worried over it for I borrowed the 
forty dollars to order the chicks. I felt — 
relieved the next week when I read in 
your paper that all advertisements were 
guaranteed. I got. busy then to get my — 
brooder house ready. I received the 200 
baby chicks the day set for their arrival, ~ 























and they are the finest I ever saw. I am | 








not afraid to order now from ads in The ~ 
Progressive Farmer for they are guar- ~ 
anteed. MRS. GUS McKIBBEN. 

Carroll County, Ga. “4 
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_| NEW EXTENSION SPECIALIST | 


—  teticelee 

. B. WILSON is the new extension ag- 

ricultural engineer for Alabama with 
headquarters at Auburn. He began work 
on July 1. 

Mr. Wilson graduated in agriculture at 
Auburn in 1919 and went immediately to 
the Riverton High School in Madison 
County, where he spent three years as 
teacher of vocational agriculture. Leav- 
ing there he went to Hamilton to become 
principal of the Secondary Agricultural 
School, where he remained until he came 
to Auburn. 

Before entering college and during his 
college career Mr. Wilson had given spe- 





*-\¢ial attention to agricultural engineering. 


He has given special thought to farm ma- 
chinery. In his new position improved 
farm machinery will be his leading 
project, the idea being to make farm pro- 
duction in Alabama more efficient by us- 
ing more power and improved machinery. 
Along with this Mr. Wilson will do other 
agricultural engineering work. It will 
be done in codperation with the county 
farm and home demonstration agents. 
P.O. DAVIS. 





RULES FOR DUSTING THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


HE boll weevil should be watched 

pretty carefully this year. The early 
infestation is rather heavy in many sec- 
tions, and with a wet July the pest is 
capable of doing considerable damage. 








Just at this time there are only two 
methods of control that may be used ef- 
fectively: (1) frequent, shallow cultiva- 
tion, and (2) dusting with calcium ar- 
senate. If the plant is agitated by fre- 
quent cultivation, many weevil-infested 
squares and small bolls are knocked off 
into the dry dust, where the weevil per- 
ishes. 


For those who expect to dust the weevil 
this summer, we are giving the following 
dozen points on weevil poisoning as given 
by B. R. Coad in our Boll Weevil Special 
of 1924 :— 


1. To dust cotton is an expensive operation, 
costing 75 cents to $1 per acre for each ap- 
plication made, and should be done only when 
weevils are numerous enough to cause seri- 
ous damage to the crop. To grow cotton 
profitably, good farming is necessary. If 
you can make a good crop it will pay to 
Poison the weevils to protect it from dam- 
age. Poison alone will not make cotton and 
Should not be depended upon to do so. 


2. If you expect to dust your cotton when 
weevils appear, the first need is to have 
poison and machinery on hand before it will 
be actually needed. For every acre of cotton 
which you intend to dust for boll weevils 
you should purchase about 20 pounds of cal- 
cium arsenate and store it carefully where 
it will not come in contact with moisture or 
acids of any kind. From four to five appli- 
Cations at the rate of about five pounds per 
acre may be required to provide full pro- 
tection from weevil damage. 

3. Weevils attack cotton squares as 
as the squares become large enough for them 
to lay eggs in them, but the damage they 
can do to the crop will depend upon how 
Many may be in the field. This can only 
be determined by very carefully counting 
the squares found to be punctured by female 
weevils from time to time. 

4. When 10 per cent of the squares are 
found to be punctured, dusting should be 
started, otherwise the weevils may increase 
$0 rapidly, with favorable weather, as to 
be very difficult to control by later dust- 
ing, and any delay in starting dusting may 
Make extra applications necessary, which 
would increase the cost of the season’s op- 


soon 


_ rations. 


5. A second application of dust should be 
made four days after the first one. 

6 A third application of dust should be 
Made four days after the second one. By 


that time the weevils should be sufficiently 


Under control to stop dusting for a while. 


7. The crop should be examined carefully 
about once a week after this first series of 


~ dustings has been completed and if weevils 


¢ numerous early enough to puncture 


= “the young bolls one or two more dustings 
should 


be given the crop. With cotton at a 


Ten Minutes of Farm Reading 


fair price, enough lint cotton will usually 
be saved from the weevils by one or two 
late dustings to more than cover the cost 
of the late applications. 


8. Whenever a heavy rain occurs within 24 
hours after any application of dust the ap- 
plication should be repeated as soon as pos- 
sible. 

9. Warm showery weather is the most favor- 
able for weevil multiplication and damage 
and is the time when you should be most 
watchful and ready to make the hardest 
fight. Dusting done between showers will 
be found to be the most effective in killing 
weevils. If neglected, the weevils under such 
weather conditions, will be able to do their 
greatest damage to the crop. 

10. Do your dusting when the air is calm 
and the dust as it leaves the machine will 
settle upon the cotton plants and not be 
blown away by the wind. A calm atmosphere 
at the time of dusting is more important 
than the presence of moisture on the plants. 

11. Always leave an occasional portion of 
a cut untreated for comparing with the ad- 
joining dusted portion. This will show ,how 
much you have increased your yield by dust- 
ing. 

12. Before beginning to dust, write the 
Delta Laboratory, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Tallulah, La., for a copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1329, “The Boll Weevil 
Problem.” It will give you valuable help in 
your boll weevil work. You should not be 
without it. 


| THE NEWSPAPERS SAY— 














HE farmers of Covifigton County are 

giving a fair demonstration of their 
independence from a single crop’ by the 
record they are making in tobacco grow- 
ing. Approximately 40 acres are in to- 
bacco in that county this season and the 
crop has been under the supervision of an 
expert: who has been able to show the 
growers how to get the best results. The 
Andalusia Star says that the success of 
the crop now maturing has exceeded ex- 
pectations and that the outlook at present 
is for an average of at least 1,000 pounds 
to the acre. The price last year was 28 
cents: a pound and is expected to be 
equaHy good this year, so that the re- 
turns are considered highly gratifying to 
those who have fostered and encouraged 
the experiment. 

Covington County already had fifty 
tobacco barns and fifty new ones have 
been built during the present season, in- 
dicating the permanence of the industry 
and the determination of the growers to 
get away from reliance upon cotton or 
any other single crop. What is being 
done in Covington should serve as an 
inspiration to every other county. The 
tobacco industry in Covington has been 
given special encouragement by one of 
the banks.—The Montgomery Journal. 
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| MESSAGES OF THE AIR | 


HE air is constantly filled with mes- 

sages and music in these days of the 
radio. It is the privilege of anyone to 
tap sources of information and pleasure, 
however remotely he may be situated. 
What a privilege for the farm home! A 
mere turning of a. dial brings to the fire- 
side far out in the country, the sweetest 
music of the concert halls of thé cities, 
the voice of great national leaders; mes- 
sages from agricultural authorities, giv- 
ing the latest information for improving 
farm conditions; information concern- 
ing market trends; sermons of great 
preachers; strains of great pipe organs; 
jazz; old-time fiddling; the jokes of the 
stage comedians; the baseball games— 
in fact, something for each listener no 
matter what his taste. 





The radio will go far toward adding 
to rural life the characteristics which 
lure the young people to the city. It will 
lend interest and attractions to the home 
that will tend to keep the young folks 
from dashing off in the automobile to 
town or elsewhere to find amusements 
that often harm rather than help. How 
much more wholesome to have a radio 
party in the home, than to have the young 


people running wildly and sometimes ruin- 


ously after amusements. 


The radio is most valuable as a whole- 


some social influence on country life 
and as a conserver of youth, but, as we 
have said, it has a direct money value 
as a source of usable information. The 
agricultural colleges are broadcasting 





frequently the most helpful and practi- 
cal information concerning farm prob- 
lems. They are telling us of new crops 
and how to grow them; the best way to 
market crops and livestock and what the 
markets promise; they tell of the best 
methods of soil treatment and fertiliza- 
tion; they warn of plant diseases and 
insects and how to combat them; they 
broadcast messages about farm home 
helps; they give practical suggestions 
about farm sanitation; about gardens, 
lawns, interior decorations, beautifying 
the home grounds; about the care of 
poultry—in fact, about every phase of 
farm and home life. 

For the comparatively small invest- 
ment, the radio excels nearly anything 
that could be mentioned as a means for 
adding to the welfare of the country 
home. It does not cost as much as an 
automobile, and while it cannot take the 
place of nothing will probably add 
more to the life of an automobile and 
reduce unnecessary expense of gasoline 


joy riding, than a radio in the home. 
Then, too, the up-keep and operating 
expense of a radio is comparatively 


small. 


Thus it will be seen that the radio is 
a conserver of rural life, a wholesome 
socializing influence, and a saving in cost 
of pleasure in the rural sections. 


C. A. WHITTLE. 





|____ WAPI PROGRAM _| 


| B apse the week beginning July 18 
Radio Station WAPI at Auburn, 
Alabama, will be on the air as follows :— 
July 18—12 to 1 and 7 to 7:15. 
July 19—12 to 1 and 7 to 7:15 and 8 to 9, 
July, 20—12 to 1 and 7 to 7:15. 
July 21—12 to 1 and 7 to 7:15 and 8 to 9. 
July 22—12 to 1 and 7 to 7:15. 
July 23-12 to 1 and 7 to 7:15 and 10 to 11. 
July 24—7 to 7:15. 





As usual, music, instructive talks, lec- 
tures, market reports, and weather fore- 
casts will feature each program. The 
evening programs from 7 to 7:15 p. m. 
daily and Sunday are given over to re- 
ports of baseball games, market reports, 
weather forecasts, and other educational 
features. 


Station WAPI operates on a wave- 
length of 325.9 meters, or a frequency 
of 920 kilocycles. P. O. DAVIS. 





| COTTON CROP REPORT | 


TS cotton crop report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
of July 1 gives the estimate of acreage in 
cultivation compared with last year as 





87.6 per cent or 42,683,000 acres. Detail 
estimates by states follow :— 
AREA IN CULTIVATION 
July 1, 1927 


June 25, Compared 
1926 with last year 





State acres (percent) Acres 
Virginia ........ 5, 73,000 
North Carolina. 2,015,000 90 1,814,000 
South Carolina. 2,716,000. 95 2,580,000 
Georgia ........ 4,025,000 90 3,622,000 
Florida ......... 108,000 65 70,000 
Missouri ....... 472,000 65 307,000 
Tennessee ..... 1,178,000 81 954,000 
Alabama ....... 3,699,000 90 3.329,000 
Mississippi .... 3,809,000 89 3,390,000 
Louisiana ...... 2,019,000 82 1,656,000 
Oe 19,140,000 89 17,035,000 
Oklahoma ...... 5,083,000 82 4,168,000 | 
Arkansas ...... 3,867,000 85 3,287,000 ' 
New Mexico.... 125,000 85 106,000 
Arizona ......«. 168,000 3 140,000 
California ...... 167,000 77 128,000 ; 
All other ....... 44,000 55 24,000 , 
U. Sv-total..... ” 48,730,000 87.6 42,683,000 | 
Lower California 

(Old Mexico)t 135,000 81 110,000 ; 


eee ee 


tNot included in California figures nor in 
United States total. 
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in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
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BARGAINS! 


There are many bargains advertised 
for you in this issue. Look through 
our classified columns for them. They 
are arranged and classified so that it 
will be easy for you to locate what 
you want. 


In placing an order with our adver- 
tisers remember that each ad is guar- 
anteed to be as represented. We want 
you to know this - it will jeertags 
your confidence in the advertiser. In 
phe | the advertiser in our Paper 
say, saw your advertisement in 
Progressive Farmer which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it 
carries.” 


Tell the advertiser whether you want 
your goods shipped by express, parcel 
post or by freight. is will save a 
possible misunderstanding. 


If you want to buy or sell anything, 
write us for information. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


























' take a picnic lunch, a few pillows and 





HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, July 18—A good electric 

washing machine saves labor of 
‘course, but the saving of wear on the 
clothes is sometimes overlooked. This 
alone makes it worth 
while to buy one. 

Tuesday, July 19. 
—If you do not give 
it even the ‘iniest 
tastes of the food 
prepared for the 
grown folks. baby 
will be satisfied with 
the foods suited to 
its age. 

; Wednesday, July 
20.—A fine mesh strainer should have 
soap rubbed on it to push the dirt through 
the wires. Pour boiling water over the 
soap to carry it away and the strainer 
will be as well cleaned as with a brush. 

Thursday, July 21—When on a picnic, 
toast the bacon in a corn popper. The 
meshes being small, the bacon is pre- 
vented from slipping through into the 
fire. The long handle enables the cook 
to stand well out of the smoke. 

Friday, July 22—Always keep the 
piano closed when it is not in use. A 
piano is almost as sensitive to heat and 
cold as. an invalid. It should not be 
placed too near an open window, as on a 
wet day the damp is apt to rust the 
wires. The keys should be dusted fre- 
quently with a dry cloth and rubbed oc- 
casionally with a cloth moistened with- 
alcohol. 

Saturday, July 23—vVoile in white or 
pale colors, trimmed with a little fine 
lace or dainty hemstitching, makes 
charming afternoon and party dresses 
for hot weather wear. 

Sunday, July 24.—Never attempt to 
bear more than one kind of trouble at 
once. Some people bear three kinds— 
all they have had, all they have now, and 
all they expect to have-—Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. 


HOW ONE FARM WOMAN 
KEEPS YOUNG 


BELIEVE in recreation, in being 
young in spirit. I love people, young 
people especially, and it is a joy to have 
them in my home or to get out among 
them. My neighbors watch me pass on 
my way to town with Tom or chaperon- 
ing a bunch of young folks to the lake 
or going to a show or a club meeting and 
they wonder how I ever get time to go 
so much. They are aghast too at the 
amount I spend yearly for magazines. 
Some of them “Don’t see how Tom stands 
for it.” But if I am willing to take in 
sewing or pick huckleberries for a new 
magazine subscription or gasoline or a 
ticket to the picture show, I fail to see 
where his interests are affected. 
Besides he wishes me to go, especially 
with him. I often lay aside my sewing 
or stack my dishes and leave them un- 
washed to go somewhere with him. If I 
growled about some beans that had to 
be canned or some ironing that had to 
be done, he would soon get out of the 
habit of asking me. And that would 
- hurt. 














MRS. W. N. HUTT 














I don’t let the children stand in the 
way either. Baby can rest as well in a 
cozy basket on the floor of the car as he 
can in his crib at home. I think it is 
pathetic to see an attractive woman. lose 
all her charm in slaving motherhood. A 
husband still wants his sweetheart. 

When Tom and I have had_a hard 
week and want a real day of rest we 





e Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


magazines and go to the woods. There 
we spend a lazy, happy day, reading, nod- 
ding or building air castles. 

It is fun to plan for a big vacation, too, 
to scrimp and save and make little sacri- 
fices for it. We recently took a second 
honeymoon—traveled through three states 
in a flivver. I never had such a good 
time in my life. The money we spent 
on that trip could have bought farm im- 
plements, furniture, more stock, and lots 
of other useful things, but we preferred 
the trip. We. have the memory of it to 
cheer us for months to come, to say 
nothing of the new things we learned, 
the new people we met and our own 
fuller sense of comradeship. 

I'll wager you don’t know what a good 
sport your husband is until you get off 
on a trip with him. 

I try to do my duty without letting 
duty do me. I accept the hard knocks 
philosophically, the adventures delightedly 
and keep on the alert for the next inter- 
esting experience that is lurking just 
around the corner. 

MRS. R. A. McC. 

Sampson County, N. C. 


READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Reblocking a Straw Hat 


S SOON as the hat the two girls and 
Cousin Sarah had dyed was rinsed 
well in cold water, Cousin Sarah set 
about reblocking it. She had borrowed 
a crown block from the county home 
demonstration agent. After dampening 
the straw with hot water to make it soft 
and pliable, she slipped it over the .block 
and pulled it tight. 
Sally was instructed to put an elastic 
band over the straw and around the 
block to hold it in place and then to fas- 
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ten the straw to the bottom of the block 
with pins. 

“Oh, look at the top, Cousin Sarah,” 
exclaimed Jane. “I can’t wear a hat 
that goes up in a point like Pike’s Peak.” 

“Go out to the kitchen and get one of 
those hot irons you were using a little 
while ago. We'll press it down and then 
it will dry in the right shape.” 

Jane rushed off, only to return with a 
long face. “The irons are all cold and 
the fire has gone out,” she said. 

“Well, then I guess we can turn the 
block upside down. The point isn’t so 
bad that it will not come out under its 
own weight.” 

They shaped the small brim to their 
own satisfaction and held it in place with 
crushed tissue paper. When the hat was 
thoroughly dry, they went into town and 
bought some new trimming. 

“How nice you look in your new 
hat, Jane,” remarked her friends at 
church the next Sunday. Jane smiled 
sweetly and thanked them, but nobody 
guessed it was the same hat she had 
worn so many times to the same little 
church. 

Editor’s Note.—If you are interested in 
reblocking elaborate hats with large brims 
or if you want to make a hat block for 
yourself, send for Bulletin 106, “Remodel- 
ing a Straw Hat.”” This may be obtained 
from the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture at Ithaca, N. Y. It is free to 
those living in New York state but there 


may be a small charge to residents of 
other states, 


| OVER THE FARM PHONE 


Courses for Home Demonstration 


Agents 





J 





NEW course designed for the train-- 


ing of home demonstration agents 
has been announced by the Home Eco- 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











730—Simple and Chic.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, 3%, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 24 yards of 44-inch 
material with % yard of 12-inch ma- 
terial for vestee,. and 4 yards of 
ribbon. . 


9079—Sports or Travel Dress.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % ‘requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of %- 
inch contrasting. 


750—Morning or Sports Dress.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 


| Sh 
nd & 





terial with % yard of %-inch con- 
trasting. 


623—Junior Sports Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 27- 
inch contrasting. 

$26—Grown-up Style.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


758—Youthful Lines.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of 18-inch con- 
trasting. 














nomics Department of the University of 
Tennessee. 

The course covers four years and those 
completing will be awarded a B. S. de- 
gree in home economics. Poultry, horti- 
culture, agricultural economics, rural 
sociology, physical education, public 
speaking, dairying, and methods in home 
demonstration work are some of the sub- 
jects included in this course in addition 
to the regular home cconomics offered 
in the past. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER ? 


ERE are 10 more questions. We 
hope this little innovation is giving 
our readers some very profitable enter- 
tainment. Answers to last week’s ques- 
tions are given below :— : 
1, What is the difference between preserves 
and jam? 
2. What are the four greatest wool producing 
states in the United States? 


3. Who said, “Early to bed and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and 
wise”? 

4. If a man is walking with two women 
whose arm should he take? 


5. Should a child be vaccinated again if the 
first attempt is unsuccessful? 


6. What is the difference between an Afghan 
and an African? 


7. What causes canned goods to swell some- 
times? 
8. For what are bay leaves used? 
9. Who was the first king of Israel? 
10. From what is vaseline made? 
Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
1, From the Indian. 
2. She was turned into a pillar of salt. 


3. Five: (1) the dolly type, which cleans the 
clothes by agitation; (2) the friction type, 
somewhat like double washboards; (3) the 
two-cylinder type, which cleans the clothes 
by agitation; (4) the suction washers; (5) the 
cradle type, which rocks and throws the 
clothes from side to side. 


4. Milk, cheese, eggs, nuts, vegetables (es- 
pecially peas and beans), whole grain cereal 
products. 

5. Brazil. 


6. In size only. 
making them all. 


7. Elias Howe in 1846, 


8 One is a plan for spending the income; 
the other an account of what has been spent. 


9. Alcohol will remove grass stains. 
10. Eighteen. 


SPOTLESS DAY 
How to Wash a Pillow 


HE most satisfactory way to wash 

a pillow that has become very dirty 
is to transfer the feathers to a muslin 
bag two or three times the size of the 
ticking. This may be done easily by sew- 
ing the edge of the openings of the tick- 
ing and bag together and shaking the 
feathers from one to the other. The 
feathers and the ticking are washed sepa- 
rately. 

To wash the feathers, after sewing 
them in the muslin bag, use a good suds 
containing a little washing soda. If nec- 
essary, wash in a second suds. Rinse in 
lukewarm water two or three times. If 
an extractor type of washing machine is 
available, extract as much moisture as 
possible, and then dry the bag of feath- 
ers on a sheet in the sun. Otherwise 
squeeze out as much of the excess water 
as possible, and dry the feathers in the 
same way. Beat from time to time while 
they are drying. 

After washing the ticking, starch it on 
the inside with a very stiff starch mix- 
ture, applied with a sponge.. This closes 
the pores of the material and prevents 
the feathers from working their way 














The same paste is used in 











through. The ticking is then dried and : 


refilled. 


The pillows may be washed without j 
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~ gemoving the feathers, in much the same 
way the feathers are washed when trans- 
ferred to the muslin bag. 


A slip cover made of light-colored 
muslin between the ticking and the pil- 
low case will prevent the ticking from 
becoming soiled easily and do away with 
unnecessary washing of the pillow. These 
slip covers are easily taken off and wash- 
ed from time to time and tacked back in 
place. 


| DAD IN THE KITCHEN | 


Pointers on Pressure Cookers 


E NEED a pressure cooker,” said 
Mrs. Grayson, “if we are going to 
can all our surplus vegetables this year.” 

“T’'m going to town. Shall I bring one 
home?” asked young Jimmy. 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” laughed his 
mother. “Let’s decide first what kind 
we want and the size that will be most 
useful to us.” 

“A steam pressure cooker is but a 
steam pressure cooker to him,” 
misquoted Dad with a twinkle 
in his eye. “I confess I don’t 
know much about them myself. 
Tell us the important points, 
Mother.” 

“Suppose I read you this 
from one of the state bulle- 
tins,” observed Mrs. Grayson. 
“*N good cooker has straight 
sides which give the greatest 
amount of room inside. It has 
a well fitting cover so that 
it is steam tight, and its clamps 
are easy to adjust. Its pres- 
sure indicator is accurate, and 
its safety valve and petcock 
are in good working order. 
Many cookers that fill these 
specifications are on the market. 
best size for 








The 
a cooker depends on 
its use but for the average family of 
from four to six persons, an eighteen- 


quart cooker is usualy most con- 
venient. This size is large enough for 
canning but not too large to be used for 
ordinary cooking as well. The size indi- 
cates the number of quarts, liquid meas- 
ure, the cooker will hold and not the 
number of jars that can be put into it. 
Most cookers are made of cast alumi- 
num which conducts heat easily and is 
comparatively light in weight. Light 
weight is usually desirable. A ring at 
the bottom of the cooker and wooden 
knobs on the cover make it easy to han- 
dle the cooker when it is hot. A cooker 
with these features is likely to be worth 
its cost and to make itself a permanently 
useful addition to the kitchen equip- 
ment’.” 

“Fine, fine,” declared Dad. “But “I 
reckon you'd better ride into town with 
Jimmy and pick out just the one that 
you think will be the most permanently 
useful addition to this household. I’m 
afraid he’ll forget about looking to see 
whether the clamps are easily adjusted 
or some other important point.” 

“So I might,” said Jimmy artfully, 
“and it wouldn’t be polite for me to take 
a lady riding without buying her some 
candy, would it Dad?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Dad gravely, 
“were you thinking of paying for it 
yourself or is that a hint?” 

“It’s a hint,” declared Jimmy with a 
gtin, holding out his hand. 

“Well, we don’t buy a steam pressure 
cooker every day and I suppose the oc- 
Casion should be celebrated with due 
ceremony,” Dad remarked, as he reached 


“his hand into his pocket. 








OUR HOMES 


Colored Table Cloths Help 
Brighten Meals 


I TRY to plan the food carefully but 
lease family does not seem to have any 











this hot weather,” said Mrs. 











— 


Green. “What can I do to make the 
meals more attractive?” she asked Mrs. 
Hines. 

“If you have selected the food thought- 
fully and prepared it skillfully, the next 
thing to consider is the serving. We all 
eat with our eyes you know. Add some 
gay color to your table and see if that 
doesn’t help.” 

“How?” asked Mrs. 
terest. 

“Well, attractive dishes are not expen- 
sive nowadays. Lovely patterns copied 
from the peasant wares of Europe can 
be bought for very little. Colored glass 
is another way of giving color to the 
table. The gleaming shades of green and 
rose fairly make one’s mouth water.” 

“Oh, I don’t feel as though I could buy 
new china or glass now. {[sn’t there 
some other way?” 


Green with in- 


“Yes, you can use colored table linen. 
Of course, the fine quality colored linen 
cloths are just as expensive as white but 
for informal meals dish toweling, ging- 
ham and cotton crepe make delightful 
runners and mats.” 

“The very thing,” 
Mrs. Green. “Tell 
about it.” 

Mrs. Hines thought for a 
moment. “Well,” she said, “the 
dish toweling which comes with 
colored stripes in the borders 
may be used as runners along 
each side of the table or as in- 
dividual mats for each place. 
Hemmed squares of the same 
material may be used as nap- 
kins. Glass toweling which of- 
ten has a design in small checks 
can also be used as runners and 
place mats, sometimes embroid- 
ered with a few simple stitches. 
Good quality cotton crepe can 
be made into attractive sets. The delicate 
pastel shades blend with many designs 
in china and the colors launder well.” 

“Of course,” she added, “correct table 
setting is no different with tnese gay run- 
ners than with the finest damask. The 
even spacing of the places and the care- 
ful placing of the silver, china and glass- 
ware play a large part in the attractive- 
ness of the table, whether it is set for 
family breakfast or company dinner. And 
whatever you do, don’t forget a low bowl 
of fresh flowers for the center of the 
table.” 

“Oh thank you,” Mrs. Green said fer- 
vently, “I’m going home right now to 
make some doilies out of the material 
left from my pink gingham dress. I be- 


exclaimed 
me more 


. lieve meal time has been an unnecessari- 


ly drab time in our household but it’s go- 
ing to be gay from now on.” 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


ise of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

ea 

| AM sorry I was so inattentive as to 

allow my subscription to your publi- 
cation to lapse with the result distressing 
to me—cessation of the visits from that 
interesting publication. I cannot continue 
to practice medicine without The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The paper is interested 
in the production of foods of all kinds 
and in contentment and happiness in the 
homes in the country, and both. these 
things—food and happy home life—are 
conducive to health and are better for 
people, sick or well, in my opinion, than 
drugs.—James K. Hall, M. D., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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3) ADVENTURES OF THE 
°) BROWN FAMILY—” 22.5" 





F HENRY Brown had been a practi- 

cal man it probably never would have 
happened. But nobody ever accused 
Father Brown of being practical. When 
he wanted to do a 
thing he did it, 
practical or im- 
practical, and-all 
the family down 
to Little Joe had 
got used to it. 
Mother Brown was 
the practical one 
but Father was the 
head of the house 
and being a diplo- 
mat Mother Brown 
confined her “boss- 
ing” to making things come out the way 
she wanted, when 





JOHN CASH 


down for improved land: We can't af-- 
ford to buy this high-priced farm land 
in. Clark County. . We'll have to move to 
the hills.” Now as this was the first 
time that Mother Brown had tried to 
really “boss,” something had to be done. 


It was really Beth who started the 
quest and so we might as well give Beth 
praise or blame for all that followed. 
Beth had been reading the advertisements 
in the farm papers and found little to 
get excited about until at the tail end of - 
the very last one she found this: “There 
are some things about this farm that we 
can’t tell in print but can tell in a letter. 
It may make you want to buy or keep 
you away. Write us and we will write 
you.” That was enough to excite any- 
one’s curiosity. Beth took it straight 
to Hal and as you 








she wanted them 
real badly, by a se- 
cret process all her 
own. I think most 
women and girls 
will know what is 
meant. 


So Mother Brown, 
who is really Helen 
although Little Joe 
insists she is 
“Mom,” might have 
prevented it if she 
had wanted to do 
so. But the facts 
are that Mother 


at all. 


that. never 


“Browns” before. 


OU’VE met “the Browns.” Most 

communities have had them— 
good folks that somehow never seem 
to settle down to any one spot. 
than likely they weren’t named Brown 
But when Mother Brown de- 
cided she had lived in just a “house” 
long enough things began to happen 
happened to 


the story started. You'll forget about 
hot weather and dry winds in won- 
dering what is going to happen next 
at the House of the Lone Oak. 


might expect a boy 
to do he “pooh. 
poohed” the whole 
idea. But Mother 
Brown was inter- 
ested at once. 


“Write them,” she 
said, and so Beth 
did. In a few days 
back came a letter. 

To begin with 
there was two hun- 
dred acres of land, 
most of it woods 
and pasture, and the 
price was three 


More 


many 
And that’s where 





Brown is just a 


thousand dollars of 





girl “growed up.” 
Mystery and romance still thrill her. Ad- 
venture calls. And there was no disput- 
ing that mystery and adventure was wait- 
ing at the House of the Lone Oak. 

You see it was this way: Father wasn’t 
practical but he could breed and train 
race horses that could clip under the 
wire a length ahead of anything ever en- 
tered at the Clark County fair. It was 
when Flying Fox had won and been 
sold for a round thousand dollars that 
Mother Brown set her foot down hard 
and delivered an edict. 

“Henry,” said Mother Brown, “all my 
life I’ve lived in a house. Now I want a 
home. We can take that thousand dol- 
lars and pay it down on a farm in the 
hill country, quit being renters and live 
in a home of our own. You get busy 
now and answer some of the advertise- 
ments where they will take a thousand 


which one thou- 
sand could be paid in cash. There was 
a big old house in need of repair and some 
outbuildings. There was a creek in the 
pasture, too. But Beth, to whom the let- 
ter was addressed, skipped over all that 
introductory. It was the closing para- 
graph that caused—Beth to call Mother 
Brown and shout from the door to Hal 
that he should come too. 


“If you are afraid of pirates,” said the 
letter, “you will not be interested in 
buying the House of Lone Oak. But if 
you are not afraid and wish to.seek the 
treasure chest which goes with the farm, 
read on.” Pirates on a hill farm a thou- 
sand miles from the ocean! And a treas- 
ure chest -to be had for the seeking! 
Even that name “The House of the Lone 
Oak” spelled. mystery. Right there Hal 
became a convert. 

(Continued next week) 





“Tf you are afraid of pirates,” said the letter, “you will not be interested in baying the 


House of the Lone Oa 
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TO ALL ALABAMA SCOUTS— | 


EAR Brother Scouts:— 

The plans are all made for the big- 
gest and livest Lone Scout rally Alabama 
Lone Scouts have ever held. The date is 
August 19, 20, and 21; 
the place is Birming- 
ham. Really, it’s go- 
ing to be a regular 
camp this year; the 
Boy Scout authorities 
have given us permis- 
sion to use Camp An- 
drews, Birmingham's 
fine Boy Scout camp, 
and Mr. J. L. Simcox, 
scout executive, has 
promised to help us 
and be with us part of 
the time during the rally as well. 

But those boosting the event have set 
out to make it just more than an Ala- 
bama affair. Unless we're badly mis- 
taken, you’re going to have a chance to 
get acquainted with scouts from Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, and maybe other 
states. What a time we're going to have 
together ! 

One hundred fifty registration cards 
are being sent out. We want every scout 
to fill his card out carefully, especially 
as to what train he is coming on. The 
Progressive Farmer promises every par- 
ent that every scout will be taken care of 
after he reaches Birmingham. Every 
train on which scouts are coming will be 
met—and we think we’ll have the signs 
so plain that you can’t help recognizing 
the scouts who are there to meet you. 

If you don’t get a registration card, 
“don’t let that keep you from coming to 
the rally. Your card might have been 
lost in the mail somewhere or your name 
overlooked. Just write us if you’re com- 
ing and on what train to look for you. 











Now for the few weeks between now 
and rally time. Boost the rally every 
time you get a chance—and if you can’t 
bring one brother scout with you, bring 
two. Yours for a great rally, 

ALEXANDER NUNN, 
Tribe Chief. 


| WHAT TO BRING WITH YOU 


UST what each scout wants to bring 

to the rally will be largely left to 
him. There are only two things re- 
quired: Every scout must bring his own 
blanket, and $2 will be required for eats. 
Each scout ought to bring his toothbrush 
and paste, comb, one change of under- 
wear, an extra pair of socks, two towels, 
an old pair of trousers and shirt of some 
sort suited for playing baseball, athletic 
contests, and the like. If you have a 
camera, or field glasses, or baseball glove, 
be sure to bring them.along. You might 
bring your bathing suit also if you have 
one, but likely you won’t need it. Any- 
thing in the way of scout trophies, scrap- 
books, and the like will be iriteresting to 
‘your brother scouts. 


| THE RALLY PROGRAM | 


eee 

















SO se rally starts the minute you get 
here and lasts until the minute you 
leave and there won’t be many minutes 
in between when there won’t be some- 
thing doing. The general program will 
be about as follows :— 
Friday Morning 
Meeting all trains, getting acquaintéd, reg- 
istration, assignment to rally tribes, election 
of tribe officers, and a trip through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer plant. 
Friday Afternoon 
A visit to the Birmingham Public Library, 
and trips to one or two of thé steel plants in 


the district. 
Scout truck. 


Trip to Camp Andrews by Boy 
Making ready for camp. 
Friday Night 
A pow-wow and get-together meeting. 
Saturday Morning 
Degree tests, degree contests, rope tying, 
and a hike, starting immediately after break- 
fast. Of course there’s always the cold plunge 
in the “ole swimmin’ hole” before breakfast. 
Saturday Afternoon 
Baseball gantes, athletic contests, and swim- 
ming and boating. 
A “pep” meeting and songfest will feature 
the night program. 
Sunday’s Program 
No formal program will be laid out for 
Sunday. Sunday school will likely be held 
in camp, with one of Birmingham’s Sunday 
school leaders teaching the lesson. One final 
get-together meeting will be held before 
breaking camp. 
And then, goodbye until 1928. 








SCOUT BEN BURFORD 


Ben knows a few things about camping him- 
self. Can you figure out what he is cook- 
ing? Ben’s home is in Brunswick, Georgia, 
from which town hails also Preston Brown, 
Life Scout, who sent us the picture and for 
which he gets 10 points. 


| LINDBERGH A REAL SCOUT | 


HE qualifications of the Lone Indian 

together with the requirements of our 
scout oath and law are characterized in 
the life and training of Charles Lind- 
bergh—our new “King of the Air.” His 
great success and international popu- 
larity at the present time was made pos- 
sible because of his training from child- 
hood to manhood in physical-health, in 
character building, and in his proper re- 
lationship and use of his parental leader- 
ship and counsel. As a true Lone Scout 
he dared to undertake big things, alone 
if necessary, and did them with the prop- 
er appreciation and understanding of his 
relation to family, community, nation, 
and to the world. No other airman has 
ever undertaken such a tremendous task 
alone and achieved his aim. A study of 
his life and work together with recent 











SCOUTS IN CAMP AT CAMP ANDREWS—AND ALL OF THEM ALL SMILES 
More than likely, Lone Scouts at the coming rally will be 


achievements of Charlie Lindbergh will 
show clearly that his whole program of 
life is in keeping with the Boy Scout 
oath, Taw, daily preparedness, and a 
proper recognition of man’s obligation to 
public service, or as we say in scouting, 
his “Daily Good Turn.” 
O. H. BENSON, 
Director Lone Scout Division. 


| MY SCOUT CREED | 


BELIEVE in the Lone Scouts of 

America as an organization of, for, 
and by American boys, whose principles 
are for the upbuilding of the average 
scout; furthermore, I believe it a builder 
of character and manliness, a factor in 
helping make American youths clean in 
body and mind; and an activity in which 
one may learn fair play and be self-reliant. 

Therefore I believe it my duty to LSA 
to keep its oath, to love it, and to stand 
for the things that it means to American 
youth. 

J. GUS CAMPBELL, LSD (4) 
Box 3, Melbourne, Ark. 











T 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


— | 


“They” Requires a Plural Verb 


OFTEN hear some people say, “Where 

is they going?” They should say, 
“Where are they going?” The pronoun 
they is plural and requires a plural verb. 

Again, I often hear the question, “Can 
I go?” The one speaking should have 
asked “May I go?” Can denotes possi- 
bility and may denotes permission. 

All of these errors are caused by care- 
less thinking. A. W. HARRISON. 

DeKalb County, Alabama. 

Uncle P. F. Says.—Just for a little en- 

tertainment and as a test of your nimble 


wittedness, see if you can punctuate this 
so that it makes sense: That that is is 








friends along also.” So writes Harvey 
McGalliard, LS2, Sylacauga, Ala., Rt. 3. 

“You may look for me at that rally as 
I’m not forgetting the good time I had 
last summer there.” Carlton White, LS6, 
Leeds, Ala., is speaking. We'll see you 
Friday morning, Carlton. 

From Birmingham there'll be Dave 
Rucks, Jr., Dan Mullinax, one of Porter 





BETTER BE GETTING READY— 

To pack your scout duds and join us in Birm- 
ingham, August 19, 20, and 21. It’s a great 
time we’re going to have at Camp Andrews, 
Birmingham’s Boy Scout camp. 


Downey’s old pals, maybe Robert Bell, 
another old-timer, and a whole tribe from 
East Lake. And you can depend on ye 
Tribe Chief himself. 


| OUR CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 








that that is not is not. 


| RALLYBOUND!! | 





ELDON MILLER, Douglasville, 

Ga., writes, “If nothing prevents, I 
will be there. I am going to send John 
Hill, of Nauvoo, Ala., a special invita- 
tion to meet me at the rally. You see 
John is an old-timer and my oldest corrie 
pal. We have been corresponding seven 
years and never had the honor of meet- 
ing. Tough, ain’t it! I’ve met my other 
old Alabama buddy, Geo. L. Davis, of 
Ragland, Ala. George paid me a visit 
some three or four years ago. A mighty 
fine feller!” 

“When will the rally start?” asks Max 
Houston, LSD, Sterrett, Alabama. Just 
as soon as you get here Friday morning, 
July 19, old top. Max attended last year’s 
rally and knows what’s in store for him. 

“TI received your invitation card to at- 
tend the rally. Many thanks to you. I 
am planning on coming to the rally, if 
possible. I will try to bring one of my 





uartered in this very same 


pong 5 Down the long ridge, one after another are the log cabins of the different troops. 
eet 


Many 


below at the foot of the ridge is the “ole swimmin’ holé’”’ and the boathouse. 


You'll -be ready for more breakfast than. you ever ate before after you take a morning 


plunge and then run all the way up the long incline, 





F YOU want to correspond with 

brother scouts, send in your name, 

address, and the things in which you are 
interested. r 

Joseph Norwood Reynolds, LS3, Clinton, 
N. C., Rt. 1, Box 41. 

Robert Edwards, LS2, Pine_Hill, Ala., Box 
168. 

Philip Deel, Jane, Va. (through mistake this 
was given as Jones, Va., im our last scout 
page). 

John Owen, Woodsdale, N. C., Rt. 1 (Has 
been in hospital for past four weeks.) 








A BUNCH OF KEYS 


HAT key is hardest to turn? 
2. What key is the most amusing? 
3. What keys are the brightest? 
4. What keys do we like to eat best? 
5. What keys are used in prisons? 
6. What key should you never touch? 





ANSWERS 
1,A donkey. 2. A monkey. 3. Yankees, 
4. Turkeys. 5. Turnkeys. 6. Whiskey. 





WILLIE. WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Covvright, 1927, by 


Publishers Syndicate 
Tebinlvedl 











“Pug's baby brother is always getting 
into things, but we give him a piece of 
fly paper this afternoon an’ he got busy 
an’ didn’t bother us no more.” 

“IT couldn’t ask Mamma, because she 
wasn’t here, but I guess it’s good man- 


ners to open a quart of jam if your boy ~ 


friends say they're hungry.” 


The Progressive Farmer: 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


WILLIAM FIROR 
Btate College of 





By J. 
Market Specialist, Georgia 
Agriculture 


The Produce Agency Act 


O doubt much legislation accomplishes 

little for the producers of farm 
products. This seems especially true of 
those “salvation” measures which are de- 
bated and discussed 
up and down the 
length and breadth of 
the land by political 
orators. 

Without any con- 
siderable discussion, 
Congress passed last 
May a bill called the 
Produce Agency Act. 
It went into effect 
July 1. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has charge of the en- 
forcement of this act. 

This act has to deal with the selling 
of perishable farm products like fruits, 
vegetables, butter, eggs, and live poultry. 
It is specifically intended to prevent fraud 
or dumping of perishable farm products 
by commission merchants and others who 
are handling commodities for the account 
of others. From the viewpoint of ship- 
pers of these commodities and in their 
language it is a control measure over con- 
signments. 

Anyone acting as an agent for a farmer 
or shipper who consigns produce is liable 
under this act if he does any of the fol- 
lowing things, as we interpret the act :— 








J. W. FIROR 


1, If he destroys or dumps the commodities 
without cause—which means that the com- 
modities must be sold “unless they are with- 
out any commercial value. 


2. The agent must account to the shipper 
“truly and correctly.” 

3. The agent must not make any false state- 
ment about the commodities received on con- 
signment. 

This act should mean the betterment of 
It has possibil- 
ities from two diametrical positions. 

First, it furnishes the commission mer- 
chant who has built up a trade through 
honesty, skill, and energy a certain latent 
support. It should lessen for him such 
unfair competition as might be gotten 
through unscrupulous merchants specu- 
lating and depressing prices with shippers’ 
fruits and vegetables. It should help the 
reputable merchant. 

Second, it should eliminate the “fly-by- 
night” operator, who has been a menace 
‘o the trade and a burden on the farmers. 


Third, it should bring into the open 
collateral dealing. By this we mean such 
trading as is illustrated by the following 
assumed case: Blank & Blank is a com- 
mission firm. Blank owns most of the 
stock of several jobbing establishments. 
Blank & Blank solicits consignments from 
farmers and others and sells certain por- 
tions of these consignments to jobbing 
firms in which the parent firm is finan- 
cially interested. It would be human for 
such a firm to lean toward their own con- 
nection during severe competition. This 
is all right, excepting that such advan- 
tages obtained by these jobbers through 
their ability to buy cheaper from the 
commission merchant should not be fur- 
Nished by the farmers and shippers. 

All in all it looks as though this act 
would be helpful. The trade should be 
glad to have it. The farmers should 
codperate with the government in its en- 
forcement. This. act deals with produce 
in interstate commerce only. 
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Public Acceptance 


Greatest 
All-Time ESSEX 
Achievement 


Greater Power and Performance — Roomier, Finer Bodies 


Expect a great car when you come to 
see and try the new Essex Super-Six. 
Expect a more beautiful, luxurious 
and comfortable car. Expect a car 
measured in terms of zhe best you know, 
unqualified by size or price. 


No previous car—no previous value= 
gives anything by which to judge it. 
It is the greatest achievement in Essex 
history. See it and ride in it with 
greater expectation of fine 
things than you ever 
any but the costliest cars. You 
will not be disappointed. 


2-Pass, Speedabout, $700; 4-Pass. Speedster, $835; Coach, $735; Coupe, $7355 Sedan, $835 
AU prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tam 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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‘STERLING pants So 30 Sy Se. 
not. costs nothi ine Horsehide 


Reinforced 
Strop FREE. STERLING. co. NR: I4 TTIMORE: MD. 





—A letter to 
$9,500 FOR POSTAGE -“__j**s" .* 
475,000 subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 
stead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 








TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 
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Under the 
4-H Flag 


A splendid story full of suspense and action, and 
the ZEST OF SPIRITED RIVALRY. 


Our Wonderful Bargain Offer 
Send only $2.50 and we will mail you POSTAGE 
PAI D, a benntilel cleth bowed. cher of, the boots 
UNDER THE 4-H FLAG and we will send you THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER for one full year. 
This Offer Good For New or Renewal Subscriptions. 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIV E FARMER Ala. 
=a 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 





Care of the Baby’s Mouth and 
‘Teeth 


HERE is nothing more important, 
and nothing has a more far-reaching 
effect in after-life, than the care of the 
mouth and teeth in infancy. The real 
beginning should be 
made many moenths 
before the baby is 
born. The expect- 
ant mother should 
be careful to eat 
plenty of bone-build- 
ing material for 
building the first 
teeth of the unborn 
babe. The mother 
should eat bountiful- 
ly of the following foods :— 
Lean beef, bran, dates, egg yolk, figs, whole 
wheat, greens, m prunes, raisins, to- 
beans, whole milk and buttermilk, 
carrots, cauliflower, cheese, and onions. 
Keep Mouth and Teeth Clean.—!t is 
not usually necessary to wash out the 
baby’s mouth before the appearance of 
the temporary teeth. Of course, dirty 
things must be kept out of the child’s 
mouth. As soon as the baby begins to 
take solid food, it should have water 
after the meal and the teeth should be 
wiped off with a soft cloth. Begin using 
a soft toothbrush after the baby has 16 
of its temporary teeth. It is not neces- 
sary to use any antiseptic in the baby’s 
mouth. Notice the temporary teeth 
daily and if they begin to decay, see a 
dentist at once. 


Growth of the Teeth—The growth 
of good teeth depends almost entirely on 
the baby’s diet. Do not feed the baby on 
condensed milk or it will have chalky 
teeth, which rapidly decay. Do not give 
the baby too many sweets. This causes 
the condition of- over-acidity of the 
mouth which in turn causes the decay of 
the teeth. 

Diets for the Baby.—There is noth- 
ing better than plenty of good clean 
milk. If you cannot get fresh milk, use 
Klim or Dryco with orange juice or to- 
mato juice. If the teeth are neglected in 
infancy, you can only expect bad teeth in 
later life. Heart disease, kidney disease, 
and arthritis, usually called rheumatism, 
are caused in a great measure by mouth 
infections. 


Taking food into the mouth and grind- 
ing it up is the first process of digestion. 
The mouth and teeth must be in first- 
class condition to perform this function 
properly. : 


A Health Creed for Teachers 


ELIEVING that there is no one that 
makes a greater impression on the 

average child than the teacher, both in a 
moral, mental, and physical way, I am 
giving a health creed for teachers. This 
health creed was written by Dr. Florence 
A. Sherman, assistant medical inspector 
of schools of New York. We must re- 
member that the teacher has complete 
charge of the child for over half of the 
time during the hours the child is awake. 
From six years of age until it quits 
school, the father or mother never have 
complete charge of the child, except 
when asleep or sick, for over an hour at 
the time on an average. Teachers should 
be well paid and selected with the great- 
est care. ‘ 

I believe in a yearly health examination. 

I believe in prompt attention to physical 
defects found. 

1 believe im following carefully personal 
— directions given at time of examina- 

I believe in embodying and radiating health. 

I believe in practicing daily health habits. 

1 believe in being an example in personal 
hygiene. 





DR. REGISTER 








I believe in making health contagious by 
example and enthusiasm. 

I believe a healthy, vital teacher is the 
index of her~ school. 

I believe a teacher is largely responsible 
for the physical, mental, and moral health of 
her pupils. 


I believe in acquiring and in endeavoring to 
give to others the health viewpoint. 





| TEN WAYS TO GO BROKE. | 


figs ways for a man to go broke farm- 
ing have been suggested by the agri- 
cultural college at the University of Ten- 
nessee. Since they apply to other states 
as well as Tennessee, here they are :— 

1. Grow only one crop. 

2. Keep no livestock. 

3. Regard chickens and a garden as nuis- 
ances. 

4. Take everything from the soil and return 
nothing. 

5. Don’t stop gullies or grow cover crops— 
let the topsoil wash away, then you will have 
“bottom” land. 

6. Don’t plan your farm operations. 
hard work thinking—trust to luck. 

7. Regard your woodland as you would a 
coal mine: cut etery tree, sell the timber, 
and wear the cleared land out cultivating 
it im corn, 

8. Hold fast to the idea that the methods 
of farming employed by your grandfather are 
good enough for you. 

9. Be independent—don’t join with your 
neighbors in any form of coéperation. 

10. Mortgage ‘your farm for every dollar it 
will stand to buy things you would ‘have 
cash to buy if you followed a good system 
of farming. 


| NOBODY'S BUSINESS 


By GEE McGEE 


These 1927-Model Solomons Know 
All About Farming 


HS farmers of the South have come 

in for some abuse lately. The fact 
that they are a sorry lot was discovered 
by the textile association while in session 
at Atlantic City. That body condemned 
the farmer from A to Izzard. They all 
agreed that he was lazy, shiftless, non-eco- 
nomical, and that he worked only about 
60 to 150 days per year. None of the 
men who learned all of this about the 
farmer ever suffered -a sunstroke unless 
it happened while they were playing golf, 
or summering at the beach. 





It’s 








I was not exactly satisfied with the 
statement made concerning us farmers, 
so I proceeded to interview some friends 
on the subject and below is the informa- 
tion gathered from reliable selected 
sources. (This bunch is about the av- 
erage who cusses the farmer—so far as 
knowing what they are talking about). 


John Brown said: “Naw, the farmer 
don’t work mor’n half the time. He sets 
around and hunts and fishes mighty nigh 
all the year. If he worked like I worked 
he’d be a millineer. He orter plant his 
cotton in January and February while the 
ground is wet and then a drowth wouldn't 
hurt him.” (John is a soda jerker, and 
knows all about farmers and farming. 
His grandpa was raised on the farm, and 
John planted 3 stalks of corn in his back 
yard in 1922.) 


Sam White said: “The farmer is the 
bunk and he don’t do nothing but growl. 
He stays in town a third of the time. 
Personally I think the average farmer 
works about 50 days in a year. He orter 
suffer some for not being willing to work.” 
(Sam is a clerk in-a store. He thinks 
cotton and corn grow on the same stalk. 
He is well acquainted with the ups and 
downs of a farmer. He went rabbit 
hunting right through a farm last Thanks- 
giving day.) 

Bill Redd said: “If I was a farmer I'd 
show the country a thing or two. I work 
365 days a year taking orders for 10 cents- 
a-week insurance and I owe only 17 more 
payments on the Sheverelett a-standing 
out there. No farmer could a done that 
well. No, he simply is too lazy to work. 


Helpful Reading for All the Family 


“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not de- % 


Why don’t he have beef and stuff to sell 
the year round, and he should of sowed 
wheat while it was raining last summer 
and then he’d of had something to live 
on this spring.” (Bill’s daddy was raised 
at a cotton mill, but Bill was too good to 
work in a factory.) 


Joe Green said: “I agree that the farm- 
er works very little, if any. He sets 
around the courthouse from day to day. 
He won't pick his cotton and pull his 
corn till it rots in the field. I work all 
the time. If a farmer had any sense he 
would have rosen-ears and turnips and 
water-mellons and peaches to sell the 
year round. Just think how much mon- 
ey he could make on cantaloupes if 
he would have them for sale around Xmas 
and New Year’s day. I'll say he ain't 
no asset to the country.” (Joe is an 
automobile salesman. His grandma was 
raised on a farm, while Joe himself was 
fetched up in a poolroom.) 





| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Colonel Lindbergh and Mother 


WO heroic souls have appeared upon 
the horizon of American life. One is 
the gallant and daring human eagle who 








flew the Atlantic ocean in 33 hours. The 
other is the brave 
little woman who 


gave him birth. 

In the midst of a 
world’s applause, the 
young man kept his 
head. President 
Coolidge referred to 
him.as the unofficial 
missioner of good- 
will to Europe. Per- 
haps his was the 
greatest triumph of acclaim ever given a 
single individual. What did he do? He 
smiled, looked bored, and kept to his 
course. Wine, women, and wealth beck- 
oned to -him. He passed them by. He 
did not give the tobacco trust the adver- 
tising advantage of picturing him with a 
cigarette. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


He was a triumph without a stagger. 


His motive for high manhood is 
matched by his mania for high flight. 
Great business firms grasped at the 
chance of attaching his name and fame 
to their products. Perhaps millions were 
mentioned as a consideration. Anyhow, 
the young mean desires to do something 
useful in the science of aviation. Money 
making will be merely incidéntal to doing 
something worth while. 


The other character, lifted into promi- 
nence is Mrs. Lindbergh, mother of ‘the 
bird man. She was feted by the Presi- 
dent and his gracious wife. She was snap- 
ped at by scores of cameras. Yet, she 
too, kept to her course. 


An endowment fund was suggested to 
keep her the remainder of her life. People 
thought it too hard that the widowed 
mother of such a youth should have to 
teach school. 


What did she do? She refused the 
money. To have a great son, to have a 
great task such as teaching, can any ex- 
ternal honor add to that? 


She has had trouble and anxiety enough 
in life to know that only as life is trans- 
mitted into helpfulness for others is it 
really worth while. When she saw her 
son walk smiling. down the gang- 
plank, she saw through the tears of joy 
that welled into her eyes, a real glory 
‘hat no applause or financial endowment 
could enhance. 


She had reared her boy in the fear and 
love of God, in reverence for the Bible, 
his own sacred personality, and the vir- 
tue of women. She has a golden reward. 


It is a repetition of the Bible law, 


The Progressive Farmer 


part from it.” “ 


God has a divine, though often hard] 


thing as building a better world of. men)” 
without them. 





| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 





OLLOWING are appropriate and ~ 


task for mothers, but there is no suchy | 
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a 


. 


na 


beautiful passages for the whole ™ 


family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 


Friday, July 15—Wisdom’s Offer, Prov. 8. 
Saturday, July 16—A Wise Son, Prov. 10. 
Sunday, July 17—Cure for Anger, Prov. 15. 
Monday, July 18—Better Things, Prov. 16. 
Tuesday, July 198—Deeds Show Character, 
Prov. 20. 


Wednesday, July 20—No Retaliation, Prov. 
24. 

Thursday, July 21—Coals of Fire, Prov. 25 
Friday, July 22—A Virtuous Woman, Prov 
31. 

Saturday, July 23—God’s Beautiful Works, 
Ecce. 3. 


Memory verses: Prov. 8:17; 10:1; 15:1; 16:16; 
20:11; 24:29; 25:21; 31:30; Ecc. 3:11. 


(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER 
SAYS— 


“Master Farmer” Movement 
Raises Standards of Farming 





NE of the thoughts we had in mind a 


when we inaugurated the “Master 
Farmer” project in Minnesota last year 


was that it might influence farmers to @ 


think more seriously about 
their own business. Our 
correspondence during re- 


cent months tells us that 7 


we are not far wrong in 
that assumption, 
don’t believe now we have ever done any- 


thing that has done more toward estab- 7 


lishing a better standard for judging 


master or efficient farming. 


Many readers have asked us for sug- 
gestions on how to keep their farm rec- 
ords and how to better balance their 
farming activities. Most of them said 
that they had never given much atten- 
tion to these important matters. Several 
farmers nominated for the “Master 
Farmer” award this year have withdrawn 
with the statement that they have scored © 
themselves and have found themselves © 
weak in some respects and wish another 3 
year or two to improve. One nominee 7 
said, “I need another year to get my 
house in order; then come out and see 
me.” 





We are gratified that our readers ap- 4 


preciate the spirit of this project. While 
it gives us an opportunity to render % 
some deserved recognition for worthy ~ 
achievements, it gives every farmer an 7 
opportunity to check up his own business 
and personal affairs. ‘This year we have | 
240 nominations, and the score cards ac- 
companying them show a deep apprecia- | 
tion by the nominators of the purposes 
and the requirements of the project.— 
The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. : 


Editor’s Note—The Farmer of St: 
Paul belongs to the group of “Standard 
Farm Papers of America” to which Ties 
Progressive Farmer belongs and con) 
ducted a “Master Farmer” contest la 
year in Minnesota, just as The Progres# 
sive Farmer did last year im Texas ,ant 
is now doing again there and in other 
Southern States. Along with honoring? 
a few outstanding farmers in each state” 
each year we believe the “Master> 
Farmer” movement helps practically all 
other farmers by showing them their 
weak points and interesting them in higher 
standards of achievement, just as ouf 
Minnesota co-laborer reports. 
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port on your Ford, chatter from trans- 
mission bands and rattles from floor- 
IT boards disappear. Engine runs quieter, 
smoother, with less vibration. No dan- 
a get of broken crankcase arms. Oil leak- 
and ‘age reduced. Nuts, screws and rivets 
stay tight. Cuts repair bills. 
hole Use as a brace for three or four 
for speed auxiliary transmissions, 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St, Cortland, N. Y. 
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t Send only $1.00 for one year subscrip- 
to THE PROGRESSIVE~FARMER (new 

)}, and we will mail you this fine 
on Embroidery, FREE and Postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




































SLACKERS IN THE COTTON PATCH 


Farmer—“I was on the back porch today 
when I saw a cloud of dust down in the cot- 
ton field so I went to investigate.” 

Wife—“And what was it?” 

Farmer—“One big boll weevil had a little 
boll weevil down beating him for not taking 
two rows.”—Burnett Johnson. 


AN ON-TIMER 


Salesman—“I observe that you treat that 
gentleman very respectfully.” 

Merchant—“Yes, he’s one of our early set- 
tlers.” 

Salesman—“An early settler? 
not more than 40 years of age.” 

Merchant—“That may be true, but he pays 
his bills on the first of every month.”—The 
Progressive Grocer. 


Why, he’s 


HURRIEDLY REVISING FIELD ORDERS 


When refreshments were served, Helen re- 
fused a second helping of ice cream with a 
polite “No, thanks,” although she looked 
wistful. 

“Do have some more, dear,” the hostess 
urged. 
“Mother told me to say ‘No, thank you,’” 
the little girl explained, “but I don’t believe 
she knew how small the dishes were going 
to be.” 


100 PER CENT 


Some quotations from Baltimore school ex- 
amination papers: 

A blizzard is the inside of a hen. 
A circle is a round, straight line with a 
hole in the middle. 
George Washington married Mary Curtis 
and in due time became the father of his 
country. 

Sixty gallons makes one hedgehog. 
Georgia was founded by people who had 
been executed. 

A mountain range is a large cook stove. 
Achilles was dipped in the river Styx to 
make him normal. 
Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of 
saliva from the Vatican. 
Typhoid fever is prevented by fascination. 


NOT A GIFT 
With squealing brakes and locked wheels 
the two taxis pulled up within a yard of 
each other. 
The drivers of the vehicles glared at one 


another for precisely two seconds before 
either of them spoke. Then: 

“Aw, wot’s the matter wiv’ you?” de- 
manded one. ’ 
“Nothinks the matter wiv’ me.” 

“You gave me a nasty look,” persisted 


the first threateningly, as he climbed down 
from his seat. 

“Well,” responded the other, as the slipped 
his car into gear, “now you come to mention 
it, you ’ave got a very nasty look, but I 
didn’t give it to you!’ 

And he drove away. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


— > » by 
By J. P. ALLEY — Corrie, Ua 


STo-KEEPUH MADE A RouGH 
GuEsS AT Miss Lucys 


AGE, But HIT wuz A 
hi, Too ROUGH ---- 
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Kelly quality in a 
» moderate-priced tire 




















HERE are many car owners who do not feel 

that they need the extra long mileage of a 
tire such as the regular Kelly-Springfield. To 
such tire buyers we say; 


For the amount of money you want to spend 
you can buy a Kelly-built tire, the Buckeye, that 
at its price represents just as great value and just 
as much quality as the higher-priced Kelly 
product. Buckeyes are sturdy, full size, full ply 
tires, built to give honest service. You will find 
that they compare favorably with many higher- 
priced tires. 
“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be 
one in your town 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
General Motors Bldg. New York 


KELLY SPRINGFIELD TI RES 


PNEUMATIC 
BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Valuable horse book 
1-S free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
just below knee, Now gone; has-not re- 

peared. Horse goodas ever. Have used 
Absorbine for years with great success.” 


ABSORBINE 


Ww. £, YOUNG, Inc. 3e4Lyman St., Springhield, Mass. 


The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 
School of high standard for boys and young 
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men. Graduates noted for exceptional records | Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 

at College and University. Location famed pa a tliy & ee ae eae re Se se 

for healthfulness. Total expenses for session | terest two of your friends—they will soon thank you 
For Catalogue, Address for it, and too, you will have saved $1. 
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essive Farmer ad- 


WE GUARANTEE Pro rm 
If in writing ad- 


vertisements RELIABLE. 3 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirt 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dat nigguh whut’s co’tin Sis Melissy, 
he say she’s a “peach,” but ef dat’s so, 
den mah ole ’oman’s a fo’ty-poun’ water- 
milyun! 





days from date of order, we will refund cost a of article 


br90° purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, on any one 
, phen ny advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
‘ sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 





try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
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che: Farmers Exchange] LD 


CASH WITH ORDER 








ering Georgia, Alabama, 
eS atte Farmer also. The following table 
BX: NGB 





State plainty 
what editions you 
wish to uss. 


shows rates per word for advertising 
department. Each initial, number or 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 





This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
Florida, but it will pay ertisers 


pay many adv to use other editions of The | 
in this FARMERS’ 

omowt counts as a word. We have no reduced 

Farmers Exchange— 

6 cents per word 

6 cents per word 





‘ 8 
a 














Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





TURNIPS 


Old a winter turnip seed. 60 cents pound, 
postpaid. L, Breckenridge, Rt. 1, Myrtlewood, Ala. 








ARKANSAS “MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Northeast Arkansas is calling you to diversified Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, we per bushel; 3 ee 
farming. Corn, hay, wheat, fruit, cotton, livestock $5.50. Bags free. George 


selling finest land. Easy terms. 
Ark. 


Hardwood company 
The Vail- Denaldes Co., Jonesboro, 








Sweet —— 95% pure, 
Bowman, Concordia, Kans. 

















Sioa sale of Cottongim’s Seed Store. Fresh 
FLORIDA seed at reduced prices. Tu seed, all kinds, 5 
=o ay —— pounds or over, 20¢ pound. C seed, 3 pounds 
Five acres land, one mile from courthouse. or over, 50¢ pound. We have all sorts of bulk seeds. 
Goes aumiaing on pear, hard road. oe = Ask for prices. Address all mail to J. H. Goldstein, 
cken arm rice erms o su ulider. 5 
Address 8. J. Simmons, Arcadia, Fis. ise Mertens iy Aeeees.“ ee, 
MEXICO 7 
Black yirgin valley land. $2.50 acre. Fronting im- POULTRY AND EGGS 
B 7 Es California's >. B y " 
seenery, climate; 30’ rainf ig opportunities, lit ABY CHICKS 
tle competition, highest market. 75,000 acre subdi- 
Folder. Colonia Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $8.50: 


vision, German-American colony. 
Benitez, NL., Mexico. 


TEXAS 


East Texas.—Gregg, Smith and Upshur County farts 
for sale by R. M. Wood, Gladewater, Texas. 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


California, 

















Tomato and Collard plants, $i 


50 Cabbage, 
eand Old Dominion Plant 





Co., Franklin, Va. 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Tomatoes $1; SBer- 
muda Onions $1.25; Collards $1. Quitman ‘Potato 
@., Quitman, Ga. 





we oy and pumete plants for summer setting: 
200. 60c; 600, $1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid. Lewiston 
Farm, Lewiston, ~ Ga. 


heavy mixed $7.50; prepaid; 100% live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 





Mathis Sealy Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $5.40 hundred ™* Ses free. Mathis 
Farms, Box hn 16, Parsons, Kan 





THOUSANDS OF CHiCK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 

poultry book, and low prices. 
"AYNE B. SHINN 
Box 193, Missouri 


in 15 years; 
Free cata- 


Greentop, 


Accredited Chicks 6c up—Lowest prices 
12 varieties. World’s best laying strains. 
log. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo.. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


High class White Rock pullets, Fishel strain. 
Hixon, Banks, Ala. 











J. D. 





THE MARKETS SITUATION 


OTTON News.—The cotton market 

traded over a narrow area during 
the past three weeks. Trade buying on 
any minor setback made declines short- 
lived, but, on the 
other hand, the mar- 
ket- was unable to 
get very far on the 
upswings. The mar- 
ket apparently 
is waiting for some 
new development to 
send it on its way, 
but the impressive 
steady undertone and 
the sensitiveness to 
unfavorable news seem to justify the ex- 
pectation of higher values. 











GILBERT GUSLER 


Crop news is the dominating influence 
over price changes and will continue to 
play that role. In general, the crop is 
making good progress. Private crop es- 
timates on the condition range mostly 
from 74 to 77.1 per cent of normal, with 
an average of 75.5 per cent. 
25, a year ago, the condition was officially 
estimated at 75.4 per cent, with a 10-year 
average of 73.5 per cent. Average weath- 
er henceforth would bring the crop 








KODAK FINISHING 


“oe developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
0 5c. ge ag & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 


MOWING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Guards 30c; 4%-foot blades $2.35; sections 5c: 
knifeheads 45¢; pitmans $1.55; Bs pound; 
knife clips 10c; to fit Deering and McCormick mow- 
ers. Almand Implement Co., Stianta. Ga. 
MUSICAL 


$10 in Gold Free.—Mail name and address of some- 
one wanting to buy a piano or player. Will not men- 
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‘Summer Cabbage and follara plants ‘for & head- 
ing. Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2.25. | Collect, $1 LIVESTOCK tion your name. Will pay you $10 if we sell them. 
per 1,000. Piedmont Plant ‘Company, Albany, Ga. BE. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
CabDbage, Tomato and Collard plants: $1.25 thou- 
eand mailed: 5c thousand expressed. Millions. ready. BERKSHIRES . ret, Wat ee 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Rt, 1, Gainesville, Ga. _ Berkshire pigs. L. H. Robertson, Gloster, Miss. pisher Mfg. Co., 545 © rig st Toute, 3 
20 million Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants CHESTER WHITES Patents.—Write to B. ane aE 
1000, $2.25; postpaid, Expressed ‘coliest,. $1.28 thou: Boxy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss, Headquarters jects), Daten © tent. Lawyer, $82 McGill Bids. 
sand; 10,000, $10. Good plants, well packed; satis- for best Chester Whites. - 
section seerentend oy, money refunded. 5. . Council DUROC-JERSEYS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
= ge: Be —Pay tuition part cash, balance 
POTATOES Fenn, Somerville, ‘Toon. silts, pigs. Wayside  atter are qualified and have secured position. 
oon a 8 PET-1' McCool ‘Telegraph & Business College, San- 
a Rican Baines a 4 o> yer toween. oa Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jerses cows. dersville, Ga. 
antee prompt _shipmen ey, Baxley, GS w..T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. TOBACCO 
NURSERY STOCK boars and gilts. Papers fur- ae 








Registered Duroc pigs, 
nished. Write for prices. D. A. Shill & Son, Byram, 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Mi 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. = 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Lar tock. Registered Durocs.—All ages and sex; cholera im- 
Best varieties. Prices Tight. cae “Con. mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. S. Latta, Somer- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, ville, Tenn. 

Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, For Sale.—Four months old male Duroc pigs, reg- 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free istered in buyer’s name, $1 . Also some 
catalog. owen the world, Bass Pecan sows. L. W. Burt, Thomasville, Ga. 

Company. Lumberton, 7 ree no gee Sree ge = Nope 
——— Fifty rangy, well bred, registered Duroc sow and 
Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple trees $7.50 boar pigs, four to five months old. Weight about 


100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
freight, parcel post, express. Plums, Pears, 
erries, Peca’ ines. Orna 


and 
Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


John Hathorn, Dothan, Ala. 
@. £. €. 


0. I. C. pedigreed pigs, $15. 
Portland, Tenn. 


one hundred pounds. 








H. H. Gregory, 





| SEEDS 


BEANS 
Laredo doll. bushel. 
" Marion, "Als three ars per e 
CLOVER 
37 VARIETIES 
BEST OF ALL CLOVERS 
Start your seed patch now. A customer 
reports yield of 1,500 bushels seed per acre. 
Recleaned seed, 50c per bushel =, *; 
Free Booklet telling how you 
FAIL. Endorsed by all a Fg col- 
leges and authorities. Address 
ORIGINATORS EARLY SOUTHERN 
LOVER 


BURR C J 
Pek Re..Seec Cocelinn 








Chas. 








Ferguson’s ci I._ C.’s please. Ohoice registered pigs, 
priced right. lL. Ferguson, Fountain Head, Tenn. 


“SGA cE 














Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples 
Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 
Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
Smoking 20c pound, ‘Homer 


special prices. 


Tobacco, postpaid. 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 








Pringe, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

he) aro Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when RY United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long quicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 

Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
either grade free. I ‘appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
D. Biggs. 








VINEGAR 
50- rT barrels, 





Vinegar.— White l6o 


and red; 
also bottle Vinegar. L. 
































" 


RYE 


Abruzzi Rye-—Booking orders now. Write Carolina's 
largest shipper. 4H. ad McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 





“A Bottle of Milk 
and a Bath!” 


—Lindbergh’s first 

pletion of his 

to become in pases ae famous. 
unsolicited testimonial 


coe San. velee 


Ask for 
“THE STORY of the GUERNSEY” 


The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club 
6 Grove St., Peterbore, N. H. 





























Big Bone Poland China pigs, $8. ae papers 
furnished. Wirte A. P. Calhoun, Minter, Ala. gallon ; B Herrin, Debits, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
pint Best, Toristered “Angus cattle, write Sanford & | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 
SHEEP Mr. Ozment, St. Louis, Mo., help 
Shropshires.—Rams and ewes for sale Sired by you get anent government position. Write him 
imported Buttar rams; noted for wool and mutton, immediate 
Owen Thomas & Sons, Round Hills, Va. Men Wanted. —We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
RABBITS ville, Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
i and get. '&, good "ib for. you. The cost 
gw ged Zealand Red; choice, thrifty, 3 months you is small. No For free booklet 
old stock large parents, $5 pair; $10 for five. write Nashville Auto p> Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Ethel M. Lake, Chancellor, Ala. Tenn. 
DOGS 
Coon Hounds Wanted.—I want to buy the “pr AGENTS WANTED 
perma» f tapped t aete 9 hm found, ba ten " 
years escription an lowest cas) ice. 
Fruit Trees for ee oe wanted. Concord 
. rage a sean Coon Hound Nurseries. Dept._25. 
¢ ste 4 Sune pues, Get our free sample case. pains Articles, Perfumes 
two to three months old; ptice $20; 5 
Also some at $15, each or $25 ver pair. | Old time Fox oo, Se a 
hounds from to $50. Satisfaction guaranteed or m0 start without_a dollar. Soaps, a. 
back. D Smi 4, M le, N, C. ~pberfumes, goods. Experience unnecessary. ar- 
— nie rote rater nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 
Lindbergh, the Lone Eagle. Get our big book. None 
MISCELLANEOUS better. Big seller, Outfit free. Best terms. Jenkins, 
Austin & Company, Washington, D. C. 
UTO SUP: A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
a SUPPLIES to representative of character. Take_or- 





Automobile Tires and page many nonskid high 
pressure clincher = cote $4.50 bes $1.10. 80x3% 
tubes $1.15. Bit 40 nonskid balloon 








casings $6.35; tubes = 50. parcel post or ex- 
press. Pay on arrival. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Best oe aoe Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 





CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with tying attachment. Free 
ous pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
ansas. 








FARM MACHINERY 


Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
Harvester in the 











best world. Price $100. 
Hardy &_ Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 
HONEY 
New Hi direct from producer. Also Sweet 
John A, Sheehan, Fal- 


Clover seed.” Prices free. 
mouth, Ky. 


ders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
income. Permanent. Write now. 

5 agape SHOE MFG. 
7-252 C St. Boston, Mass. 


poe 9 a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
jollette Mfg. Co., Dept. 





Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help Soho y — 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our 

salesm age ER GB 

@pare time = 


a —$13. a ed (ine advance) ; 
Introduce 











~ months Guaranteed Hosiery. 

sty’ ae "4 : 

latest ‘‘silk to the top’’ Ladies’ Hose. No capital or 

experience 

fer your free. New plan. Macochee Hosiery 
pany, Road 29016, . io, 

If you are a man of the name and not 
afraid to work I'll bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days.and earn than . Think I'm 
bluffing Then answer this ad and show me wp. 

ings for managers. Wonder Box sells on sight. 


On June: 


The ‘Progressive Farm 


through with a yield of approxima 
14,500,000 bales of lint cotton. The-« 
cial estimate of acreage and growing ce 
ditions issued on July 9 will give { 
trade a more settled view of the outlogigy 

Apprehension over the possibilities of! 
weevil damage is growing, although dame 
age to date has been negligible. Infestgu™ 
tion, which is more general at this date” 
than for several years, is reported 
over the belt with the exception of North” 
Carolina and Tennessee. Hot, dry weath. 
er during July and August would make 
damage less serious, but if recent raing” 
continue, the weevil would quickly be 
come menacing. It is still a little tog 
early for a real weevil scare, but the pos- 
sibilties are quite real. 

The first complete estimate of the cot 
ton land flooded shows a total of 2,165,000 
acres in Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana,” 
Missouri, and Tennessee, the 1926 pro- 
duction of which was 1,028,000 bales. The 
most damage was in Arkansas, where 
more than a million acres of cotton lang 
were under water. 

Trend of the Markets.—The follow-~ 
ing are average prices at Chicago, except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at Geor- 


gia shipping points :— . 
Aa fad Week Year 
1927 ago ago 
Cotton, spot middling, wh. .$ — > “a05 $ 180 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, B. ll aan 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. . “ts 13.15 2.70 
Hogs, average, cwt. ....... 8.65 8.65 3.60 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 9.30 10.00 9.19 
begs, fresh firsts, dow. .... .22% -23% 27 
Butter, extras, Ib, ........ .89% .40% 38 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .. 4 
Oats, No. 2 white, ee 47% 49% .38 
Hay, No. - 18.50 19.50 24.00 
TtBliss Triumphs. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


ALABAMA BOYS’ CLUB 
CAMPS 


HIS week summer camps for Ala- 

bama’s 4-H club boys are being held? 
in Tallapoosa and Coosa-Tallapoosa coum” 
ties. During all the next month happy) 
4-H club boys will be making merry” 
at the camp for their county. If you) 
don’t know. when the camp for your SeC=- 
tion is to be held, the official schedule 
follows below. For the coming weeks) a 
J. C. Lowery, district club agent for 
North Alabama, announces camps as fol” 
lows :— f 
Shelby, 











July 18-20; Randolph, July 21-2 
St. Clair, July 22-23; Tuscaloosa and Talla- 
dega, July 25-27; Chambers, July 27-29; Eto-_ 
wah, July 28-30; Cleburne, July 28-30; DeKalb, 
August, 8-10; Calhoun, August 10-12; Cullman 
and Blount, August 11-13; Jefferson, August 
15-17; Morgan, August 17-19; Lawrence, July 
19-20; Walker, August 22-23; Franklin and 
Marion, August 24-25; Colbert, Lauderdale 
and Limestone, August 26-27. 

For South Alabama club boys, T. A 
Sims, club leader, announces camps in the 
southern half of the state as follows :— 

Crenshaw and Covington, July 21-22; Leg 
July 18-20; Washington and Clarke, July & 
27; Choctaw, July 2-29; Hale, August 9-10)" 
Marengo, August 11-12; Bullock and Barbour,” 
August 16-17; Macon, August 18-19. 


AUNT HET 


By R. Q UILLEN—Copyright, 1927, by 





Publishers syndicate 




























“IT ain’t never heard tell of a wo é 
that done her own washin’ havin’ to 4 sah 
to d nerve specialist.” 

“IT can tell if a marriage is goin’ 
bust up. If she starts out leavin’ th 
supper dishes till next mornin’, th 
honeymoon ain’t goin’ to last t 
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“Panama” Overalls are 
noted for long wear. 
They’re made of the heav- 
jest, toughest Indigo Den- 
im, with extra-wide sus- 
penders; double-stitched 
seams; reinforced pock- 
ets; and rust-proof buttons 
that won’t come off. 


















roomy and com- 
fortable. Al- 
ways look good 
because of their 
perfect fit. Ena- 
ble you to do 
more and bet- 
ter work, and 
enjoy doing it. 
Union made. 
Ask your deal- 
er. Look for 
the trade-mark. 
They’re ““Made 
to Make Good”. 
KAHN Sap CO. , 








“Panama” 


Overalls 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
P-U-L-L-E-T-S : 


50,000 purebred pullets and cockerels, all 
ages, from blood-tested, state- accredited 
flocks. Seven strains of White Leghorns 
and other popular breeds. Quality high- 
er, prices lower than ever before, Write 
for 48-page illustrated catalog and price 
list free. Also practical poultry book 
free to every customer. (Riverside Chicks will be hatch - 
ed every week this summer and fall.) 

ik a eo & causa ay FARM, 
R. F. No. NOXVILLE, TENN. 


REDUCED PRICES 
CHICKS 














ive, prepaid, Bloodtested. 


White, Buff, Brown Leghorns .........--.-.+++- $8.00 
OU - 6.0% ou bo c.vae ceases seven ei cvousevves 9.00 
oh oe ks, pate. Anconas, Wyan., Orps......... 10.00 


as $13 Asstd. $7 Large ym 2% atalog free. 
bikie F POULTRY FARMS, Box 16, BRENHAM. TEX. 


cclimated Chicks ¢Pullets 





ACC shipment, postpaid. 100 
ite Leghorns, Large Assorted . Pr 25 4 30 $ 3.00 
Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 3.25 5.50 10.00 


8 to 12 week pullets, 70c and up. Our catalog is au 








eye-opener. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
SENTUCKY Send only $1.00 and pay postman 
e rest after you see c . Pure- 


bred stock selected by expert 


judge. Big Catalog. ite today. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousends of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 




















antee 


B. “FERRIS, 990 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World Or Special Price 
McCall’s 7 
The Progressive aie 1 ak 


"he Pro essive Farmer 
INGHAM, ALA. 


Stoner 




















pm 











| JULY POULTRY NOTES 


OULTRY Meetings. — Many local, 
and national poultry meetings will be 
held during the next few weeks. These 
meetings are educational and profitable 
and should be attend- 
ed by everyone deriv- 
ing or expecting to 
obtain a_ livelihood 
raising poultry or 
with the allied indus- 
tries. The newspapers 
will carry notices of 
the state meetings. 
However, it might be 
advisable to write 
your state college of 
agriculture for a list of meetings to be 
held. The following national meetings 
will be found worth while for those in a 
position to attend :— 
July 14-16—American Baby Chick Produc- 


ers’ Association Annual Convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

July 18-22—Annual Convention of Interna- 
tional Baby Chick Association at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

July 27-23—Annual Convention American 
Poultry Association, Ottawa, Canada, 

July 27-Aug. 4—Third World’s Poultry Con- 
gress, Ottawa, Canada. 








J. H. WOOD 


Outstanding poultrymen from practi- 
cally every country in the world will be 
present and take part in the poultry con- 
gress. Birds representing every standard 
breed and variety will be on exhibit. It 
will probably be several years before the 
congress will again be held in America, 
and poultrymen should make every effort 
to attend. 

Many readers are within easy driving 
distance of the baby chick meetings. These 
meetings will be especially beneficial to 
hatchery operators. 

Poultry Tours.—Many poultry rais- 
ers fail to appreciate the value of inspec- 
tion trips to other poultry plants. New 
ideas and worth while practices can be 
copied from almost any poultry plant, 
whether it be a big success or a financial 
failure. In many sections automobile 
tours are organized to visit poultry rais- 
ers in other sections. Sometimes a tour 
will last several days. The time can be 
spared from the plant, and every breeder 
needs a vacation for a few days. Meet 
other people in the same business and 
learn while you play and enjoy yourself. 
As said above, such a tour is educa- 
tional, should be profitable and you will 
come home better satisfied with your own 
flock and business and ready to work out 
new practices to improve conditions and 
profits from your business. Such tours 
are valuable any way you look at them 
and are well worth considering. 


Cull. — Comparatively heavy culling 
of old and young stock should be done at 
this time. All poor laying and early molt- 
ing individuals should be marketed at 
once. Hot weather brings out the weak- 
nesses in young stock, and culling to elim- 
inate such birds should be practiced con- 
tinually. 


Watch the green feed supply. Furnish 
green feed daily and plan and plant ahead 
to prevent later shortages. Green feed 
will help to keep birds in condition and 
help to retard molting. 


Keep your young cockerels and pullets 
separated to insure maximum growth and 
development. 


Many poultrymen neglect to permanent- 
ly mark capons. This is a mistake be- 
cause a slip would not be fit to breed 
from and yet have the appearance of an 
active male bird. The easiest, surest 
method of marking is to cut off one of 
the rear toes just beyond the toenail. The 
whole nail should be removed, otherwise 
it will continue to grow and develop. 


Because of the fact that eggs have been 
low and feed prices advancing, only the 
very best individuals should be saved. 


-Egg prices are again tending higher, but 


prices will probably be lower than last 








HEN you invest in 


cream separator. 


—the children can turn 


Light-runnin 


every community testify 


the money that pays for 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





























let one 


separator be your 
guide: See that it has ball bearings. In the old days the the 
turning of the best machine was a man’s work — work requiring 
strength and endurance, day in, and day out. That day is past; 
the swing is all toward the easy-turning, durable, ball-bearing 


a cream 


McCormick-Deering brought in ball bearings, by far the greatest 
improvement in separator design in recent years. Any woman 
can turn the McCormick-Deering Primrose with the greatest ease 


it easily too. Friction in the cream 


separator for the first time is reduced close to the vanishing point. 
And ball bearings keep the machine that way— plain bearings 
can never be so satisfactory. 

durability is in keeping with McCormick-Deering 
quality and efficiency throughout. Years of steady service in 


to clean skimming, sanitation, easy 


cleaning, and a faultless splash lubrication system (positive, auto- 
matic, to every moving part). This machine comes to you to earn 


it —our 12 months’ payment plan will 


help. Sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer in your town. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Hlinois 


The Ball-Bearing Cream Separator 








be, 


is McCORMICK-DEERING 


ets 

















Regular 














Woman’s Home Companion 

1 year 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, 1 


Shins PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











eT Fo aw 


only 


$2.00 
Save weve 


er ee 


year... 1.00 


price .. 
Send Order Now to 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




















season as a whole. 
J. H. WOOD. 
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WiLL BURN fire t y wood shingle Roof. M 
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house burned and * Most all I had in the 
house. My new house has an “Everwear’’ Steel 

t can’t catch fire.’ 
Pom fee Rovies. J I have | FREE 
" ag for. ou 
CAN'T BURN will say when you see 
this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand ‘why it has such a reputation for 
Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY— 
W008 SHINGLES In YOU, So our roofing costs 
—_— less than most wood shingles. Send for 
samples—today—and see the NEW : 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE COVERED. 






GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 





SEND FOR JOUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK J2!1 about Roofing and Siding and 
ives valuable building information. 
Write today for your free copy. 
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30 6 yninal ol dye My the next 
da. 
Send ‘oday'? for big 
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Mobiloil flies with Lindberg 


3700-mile flight gives lubrication 
its greatest test in history 





Capt. Lindbergh 
has cabled us as follows: 


“Vacuum Oil Company 
New York 


In my flight from New York to Paris 
my engine was lubricated with Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “B” and I am happy to say that 
it gave me every satisfaction. My engine 
functioned perfectly. 

Charles A. Lindbergh” 











EVER before have the skill and daring 

of a single man gripped the world as 

did Captain Charles Lindbergh in his flight 
from New York to Paris. 

In 3334 hours he flew 3700 miles—alone 
in a single-motored plane — through fair 
weather, storm and sleet—straight to his 
goal and to fame. 


Success! 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B’’ lubricated the 
engine of Captain Lindbergh's plane, ‘“The 
Spirit of St. Louis.’’ And what a test of 
lubrication! That single engine must func- 


tion perfectly. The slightest mishap meant 
instant danger, perhaps the end of the flight 
in the waters of the Atlantic. 


The engine did: function perfectly. The 
flight was a success. 


Thus another great adventure is written 
into the vivid history of American aviation 
in which Gargoyle Mobiloil has played its 
part. 


When Commander Byrd flew to the North 
Pole—he used Mobiloil “B.” 


When the U. S. Army fliers flew around the 
‘World in 1924—they used Mobiloil “B.” 


When Lieutenant Maughan flew across the 
United States “from dawn-to-dusk”—he 
used Mobiloil “B.” 


When Capt. Lindbergh flew from San Diego 
to New York—he used Mobiloil “B.” 


And now when Capt. Lindbergh flies from 
New York to Paris he uses Mobiloil “B.” 


In a press interview shortly after his arrival 
in Paris, Lindbergh said, ‘‘We had the worst 
possible weather for over 1000 miles over the 
open sea. I cannot say too much for the way 
the ship and the motor stood up under all 
this punishment.”’ 


Science wins! 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Engineers are cons 
stantly and directly associated with aero- 
nautic developments just as they have beet 
with automobile developments from the be¥ 
ginning. Their Chart of Automobile Recom4 
mendations is approved by 609 manufactuts 
ers of automobiles, farm tractors, motof 
trucks and other automotive equipment. 

The Mobiloil *‘B’’ used by Lindbergh wa 
not a special oil. It was the same Mobiloil 
*“*B"’ which is used today by thousands of 
farmers in their tractors and trucks. It was 
the same Mobiloil ‘‘B’’ which, with thé 
other grades of Mobiloil, is for sale by good 
dealers everywhere. 

Put this scientific margin of safety into thé 
lubrication of your own motor. You will 
find Mobiloil the most economical as well z 
the safest oil to use. 


Mobiloil | 


Make the chart your guide | 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


MAIN BRANCHES: Aew Yor, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffala 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, -Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dalla 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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